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Britain’s Blitzkrieg Answer: Churchill to Fore 





COTTONTAIL OR COLLINS... 
A BEAGLE SHOWS THE WAY 
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118" x 8" full color reproduction of this painting, without advertising, sent on receipt of 10¢. Address Box EF. 


The Beagle has become so highly developed as a rabbit 
hound that his mellow cry is linked inevitably with cot- 
tontails. Fleischmann’s—the first American gin—has 


been so highly developed as a mixing gin that its mel- 
low flavor is inevitably associated with the smoothest 
cocktails and long, cool drinks. Every kernel of grain 
used in its distilling is selected for the purpose. That’s 
why, for three generations, Fleischmann’s has been, 
in a phrase, a pedigreed gin. Try Fleischmann’s .. . 
and get on the right track to better drinks! 


For your Sloe Gin Rickeys and Fizzes, try Fleischmann’s Sloe Cin. 65 proof 


Fleischmann’s Gin 


A PEDIGREED’ GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 90 PROOF. COPYRIGHT 1940, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, ©. ¥- 











Shower curtams made by Joveph A Kaplan, law 


It started ouf as an acid tank 
and wound up as a shower curtain 


Koroseal* is a typical example of Goodrich development 


Wwe says you “can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear”? A 
few years ago Goodrich engineers de- 
veloped a new synthetic, ideal for lin- 
ing huge tanks of acid used in the 
production of stainless steel. Experi- 
menting with their new discovery, the 
engineers found it had infinite appli- 
ations — for one thing, cloth dipped 
in it became waterproof. Manufacturers 
of shower curtains and a dozen other 
products demanded it, but they wanted 
a for their high-style lines. That 
meant small lots of many different de- 


signs — prohibitive because the process 
for treating cloth is continuous, call- 
ing for large runs of the same material. 
Treat the cloth and print colors and 
designs afterward? Ink wouldn’t stick 
to the Koroseal coating. Goodrich 
engineers set out to develop an ink 
that would stick. After months they 
found it, and made it in every color, 
shade and tint. It is also made of 
Koroseal and is as permanent, water- 
proof, sunproof as the coating itself. 
Now it is practical to print beautiful 
designs in runs small enough to suit 


the most exclusive designer. Beautiful 
shower curtains to match any decora- 
tive scheme are the result—as well 
as raincoats, tablecloths, umbrellas, 
aprons. Today many of the most popu- 
lar items of this sort you'll see in the 
stores are made with this Goodrich 
synthetic that started life as the lining 
of an acid tank in a steel mill. 

*A trade-mark of The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Akron, O. 
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The luxury of uttering not 
one word... 


CLOSE by the head of every bed 
in the St. Regis Hotel, within easy 
reach of a lazily lifted hand, are 
two push buttons. 


One calls the waiter to your 





door, the other calls the maid.~2—7> 


Thus, when you wake in the morn- 
ing, in that barely animate state 
between sleep and life, you do not 
need to fumble for the phone, or 
ask for “Room Service”, or utter 
a single word to acquire a menu 
and order your breakfast. 


True, that is perhaps a small 
thing for a sophisticated New York 
hotel to make a fuss about. But 
we're proud of it because it is 
symbolic of a number of small 
things we try to do to make life 
at the St. Regis a little more 
pleasant,a little more comfortable, 
a little more luxurious. 


The bath towels are extra size; 
the face towels, sheets and pillow 
cases are of the finest Irish linen; 
the soap is a quality you would 
use at home; there’s a tickless 


clock in every room. The prodigal 


ke 


size of these rooms would dismay 
an efficiency expert, and you could 


do an old-fashioned waltz in any 
of the bathrooms. 


We endeavor to make St. Regis 
service a little different, too. It is 
not so much a regimented routine, 
as a philosophy of doing thought- 
ful things in an unobtrusive way. 
No one presses you, no one forces 
service on you; but everyone does 
try to anticipate your wishes and 
carry them out graciously. 


It would be presumptuous in 
this city of so many superb hotels 
to say any one is the finest. We 
have, as have our respected com- 
petitors, won many loyal friends 
amongst discerning people, and 
we'd like sometime to have the 
opportunity of bringing you into 
the St. Regis family. Our rates 
are in keeping with those of other 
leading New York hotels. 


rue\ t Req 1 IS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





THE HOTEL THAT IS NOT “JUST LIKE HOME” 
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Getting an Earful— 


Altoona, Pa.: Thomas Seidle, 12, and 
Daniel Mason, 9, watched in admiration 
as a magician who visited their schoo 
stuck wads of paper in his ears and blew 
them out by whistling “magic tunes.” 4 
few hours later they appeared at a hos. 
pital to have paper wads removed from 
their ears: “We whistled and whistled, but 
it didn’t work.” 





In the Long Run— 


Los Angeles, Calif.: The best ste. 
nographer, according to Mrs. Ruth Hughes, 
president of the local chapter of the Cal- 
ifornia Federation of Legal Secretaries, 
should never go to work “with a run in her 
stocking. Psychologists say that no man 
can keep his mind on his work and on a 
run in a woman’s stocking at the same 
time.” 


Blitzbrush— 


Omaha, Neb.: Mrs. Charlotte Cook of 
142 North Lincoln Boulevard got a snappy 
free paint job done on her nine-room 
house when 110 painters gave it a con- 
plete coating in 4 minutes 84% seconds— 
thus beating a mark of 84% minutes set in 
April by 96 Memphis housepainters. A 
crowd of some 3,000 kibitzers watched 
(Mrs. Cook’s house was selected because 
it is advantageously located in front of 
Turner Park) while the painters swarmed 
all over the building and slapped on 18 
gallons of paint supplied free by local deal- 
ers. The contests started a year ago when 
Memphis coated a small house in 2% 
minutes. Cincinnati then challenged and 
cut the time to between 15 and 16 min- 
utes, and the mark stood until Memphis 
and Omaha took up the brush again this 
year. 


International 














Your voice... with CARE 
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ecauise Back of the good service which your Bell and technicians and thousands of skilled 
ite Telephone Company gives you is the men and women trained in the making 
on 18 equipment you use. This is Western Elec- of no less than 43,000 items of telephone 
' see tric’s responsibility, as it has been for apparatus. 


in 2 nearly sixty years. 


d and 


Thus Western Electric helps your tele- 


} min It is a many-sided activity which calls phone company to handle ‘‘Your Voice 
+" for experience in management, extensive | with Care’’ and to provide a service 

resources in manufacturing, purchasing which is the best and most economical 
a and distributing, a large staff of engineers in the world. 








MAKING TOOLS TO MAKE TELEPHONES MAKING TELEPHONES MAKING SWITCHBOARDS 
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"LETS GO WHERE 
THEY HAVE CUPS” 


Pleasing the public is so often a small 
matter, like sanitary personal drinking 
cups at the water fountain. 

Your customers prefer to drink 
water in comfort. They will appreciate 
the courtesy of an aniiieg supply of 
the crisp round, flat bottom AERO 
or the unique thrifty AJAX sanitary 
paper cups. 

‘“‘Ambassadors of Good Will,’’ 
AJAX and AERO cups are. one of 
those inexpensive services that look 
big to your public—and pay dividends. 


Any type of drinking fountain caneasily 
be equipped so that cups can be used. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1 for handsome metal wall cab- 
inet and a complete filling of cups, 
shipped prepaid anywhere in the United 
States. State whether AJAX or AERO. 
Address Dept. C5, nearest Division. 


AJAX AERO 
Sentry hpes Driving Cu 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Divisions of 
United States Envelope Co. 











Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Drinking Straws . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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Norse less than an “eight” can 
match an “eight” in all-around per- 
formance. The Ford is the only 
eight-cylinder car in its price field 


— smoother and more fun to drive. 


In the things that really count, 
the big, roomy Ford is ahead of its 
field. It has the biggest hydraulic 
brakes. 
chassis. The only full torque-tube 


A uniquely stabilized 


drive. The most rugged rear axle. 


Only in the Ford V-8 will you 
find the restful comfort of seats built 
with “floating-edge” and individ- 
ually pocketed cushion springs. It 
has many fine-car appoiritments 
included in the price. 


Visit the new Ford Expositions at the two 
Fairs, New York and San Francisco, 1940. 


It has De Luxe two-tone instru- 
ment panel and light, harmonizing 
interior — the new 1940 style note. 


Finger-Tip Gearshift, Controlled 
Ventilation, Scientific Soundproof- 
ing — the Ford has every important 
modern feature in addition to the 
greatest engine in its field. 


This is the all-time, unmatched 
value produced by the company 
that has built more cars than 


2 STEP UP TO THE 


any other. It’s the fastest and most 
powerful of the leading low-price 
cars. Drive it and learn where your 
dollars buy the most automobile! 


IT PAYS TO DEAL WITH THE 
FORD DEALER 


He is ready, willing and anxious to trade 
— any make. Before you buy any car, 
let him show you how easy it is to own 
a new Ford V-8. Prices are low and 
include equipment for which you often 
must pay extra. 


V°8 CLASS 





“ALL THINGS HUMAN CHANGE” 


“Daddy, | Want a Mfan-size Bed” 


"Tuere was a time when this lad’s 
crib fitted him perfectly. Now he has 
outgrown it... just as you can out- 
grow your life insurance program. 


It may be that the provisions in 
your policies, although fully adequate 
when first made, have been outmoded 
by certain human changes that time 
brings to all families. Another child 
is born, for instance . . . or a boy or 
girl will soon be ready to go to college 

. or a former dependent of yours 
has become self-supporting. 

To keep step with changes like 
these, it is wise to make a regular 


survey of your life insurance needs. 
One of New England Mutual’s 
competent Career Underwriters* will 
be glad to advise you in this very 
important matter . . . without cost 
or obligation, of course. 

Your New England Mutual policy 
contract is the product of a century 
of experience. It is noted for the 
liberality of its guarantees and its 
terms of conversion. In order to 
make sure that it is giving you the 
fullest possible value and _ satisfac- 
tion, wé suggest that you check up 
on your life insurance . . . today. 


* New England Mutual’s broad and thorough training helps make life underwriters for 
life. This typical letter (original on file) describes the competent service they offer: 
“Dear Fim: It is gratifying to know that in arranging the benefit provisions in my various policies, 
you have not only provided very definite guarantees for myself and family as to future income, but 
have also been able to increase materially the ultimate delivery value of my life insurance.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President . 


Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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Kaspers: Ferdinand, Frances .. . 


THe Kasper QUADRUPLETS—Frances, 
Frank, Felix, and Ferdinand—of Clifton, 
ms Ba 4, May 9. They celebrated with 


N.Y. Daily News 


... Felix and Frank 


their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Emil Kasper, 
and their older sister and brother—Ellen, 
7, and Ralph, 5. 


Zenta, German shepherd Seeing Eye 
dog, 10, May 7. Zenta, a veteran in her 
profession, was obtained by Carl Weiss, 
her present master, in 1931 and since has 
guided him through a B.A. degree at Rut- 
gers, an M.A. degree at Princeton, and 
his present daily rounds as a field worker 
for the New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind. She had a real birthday party with 
speeches, cake and ice cream, and a new 
aluminum feeding bar for a present. 


Married: 


M. Lincoin Scuuster, partner in the 
New York publishing firm of Simon & 
Schuster, and Ray Levison, New York 
landscape designer, in San Francisco, May 
9. Three days before, Mrs. Schuster was 
divorced in Reno from Jacob J. Levison of 
New York. Schuster has never been mar- 
ried before. 


Joun RinGiine Norra, president and 
general manager of the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus, and GerMalInt 
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°995 
CHRYSLER 


ROYAL SEDAN 

















T NEVER KNEW you could buy 
that handsome Chrysler Royal 
sedan for $995, delivered in Detroit! 


“I never knew there was a low- 
priced Chrysler that big, that 
roomy, that powerful! 


“I'd gone along buying the same 
car again and again... and now I 
know I could have gotten more 
for my money in a Chrysler. I cer- 
tainly wish I’d changed sooner. 


You can relax in luxury in this great, 
spony interior... 51-inch seats ...ample 


shoulder room, head room, leg room. 


“There’s a whale 
ofalot of satisfaction 
in Chrysler’s get-up- 
and-go. With that 
108 horsepower 
High-Torque engine 
you can pick up like 
chain lightning, take 
hills like a jack- 
tabbit. And say, 





“BE MODERN—BUY CHRYSLER! 


does it save gas... it actually burns 
less than my old car did with much 
less horsepower. 


“Take the matter of room. All 
the difference between just room to 
sit and room to stretch out and relax. 
And interior beauty—such a wide 
selection you can just about suit 
your individual taste . .. I did. Those 
Easy-Entry doors are a swell idea, 
too...wide as 
house doors. 


Entry doors .. 
house doors. 





You'll like Chrysler’s Easy- 
- wide as 


“Chrysler’s scientific weight dis- 
tribution and Aero-type shock 
absorbers make all roads seem 
smooth. And that plastic enamel 
finish is grand. Then there’s Super- 
finished parts—smooth to as 
little as a millionth of an inch, tin 
coated pistons and dozens of other 
things to make driving pleasanter 
and save money. It sure is true that you 


get the good things first from Chrysler! 


“Take my tip. Whatever car you 
drive, see your Chrysler dealer. 
He’ll give you a whole new idea of 
how much your dollars can buy!” 





*Tune in on Major Bowes, CBS, Every Thursday 
9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
*Delivered in Detroit, Federal tax included. 
Transportation, State and Local taxes, if any, 


extra. Dual Horns and Cigar Lighter additional. 
* * - 
Hidden beneath Chrysler’s casy, graceful lines is 
this enormous lusgese locker . 
—_ 


. easy to get at, 
by the tail iamps. 



































SAILING ON 33,000-TON UNITED STATES FLAG 


5. S. BRAZIL S$. S$. URUGUAY 
S. §. ARGENTINA 


Sailing every other Friday from New 
ee, York. Cruise rates $360 
tourist, $480 first class 
($550 certain seasons). 
Also 'Round South Amer- 

ica Tours and Cruises. 


Consult your Travel Agens or 
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Aussey, French screen actress, in Phila- 
delphia, May 11. Two days before the 
marriage, Miss Aussey—whose real name 
is Germaine Agassis—arrived in this coun- 
try on the Rex from Italy, where she had 
just completed a picture. North was tak- 
ing her to Sarasota, Fla., to meet his 
mother, Mrs. Ida Ringling North, when 
they decided to stop off in Philadelphia 
and be married at once. 


Divorced: 


Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press since 1925, and Marian 
RotrHwe.ut Cooper of New York City, in 
Miami, Fla., May 10. They were married 
in 1920, the same year Cooper’s first wife 
died. 


Arrived: 


Fritz von OPEL, 
former German man- 
ufacturer of low- 
priced automobiles, 
from Gibraltar, where 
he had been detained 
by the British when 
en route to America 
several weeks ago; in 
New York City, May 
9. Since he sold his 
business in 1929, he 
has lived in Switzerland and last year be- 
came a citizen of Liechtenstein. 
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Wide World 


Vacationing: 

From the screen, SHirtey TEMP Le, 
one of the movie industry’s all-time box- 
office bonanzas. As predicted in Periscope 
April 29, Shirley’s contract with Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox was canceled this week 
by “an amicable settlement”—although it 
had fourteen more months to run. At 11, 
Shirley is, according to Hollywood, at the 
awkward age and too hard to cast. But 
Mrs. George Temple says her daughter 
may make an occasional picture if another 
studio can produce a good script. Mean- 
while, Shirley will go to school and catch 
up on a normal life. 


Presented: 


To Mrs. Carrie CHAPMAN Catt, out- 
standing leader in the fight for women’s 
rights and president of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, Dr. 
James E. West, for 29 years Chief Scout 
Executive of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and WenveE Lt L. WiL.k1E, president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. and po- 
tential Presidential candidate, the Gold 
Medal Award of the National Institute of 
Social Sciences “for distinguished services 
to humanity,” in New York City, May 7. 
The awards were made at a celebration of 
the institute’s 75th anniversary. 


By the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, its gold medal, to T. M. Cievanp, 
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artist, designer, and 
typographer, “in rec- 
ognition of his 
achievements in the 
graphic arts,” in New 
York City, May 7. 
During his 45 years 
in the field, Cleland 
has designed such 
general-interest mag- 
azines as NEWSWEEK, 
Fortune, and Scribner’s. At present he js 
both designer and art director of P\ 
New York’s forthcoming afternoon news 
paper. 


Died: 

Georce Lanssury, 81, British Labo. 
ite, pacifist, and champion of the dow». 
trodden, in London, May 7. He served jj 
the House of Commons as a member 
the Labor party continuously from 19% 
and was in Ramsay MacDonald’s Cabine 
(1929-31) as First Commissioner of Pub 
lic Works. While in that post he ups 
London tradition by having an artificid 
beach built in Hyde Park (still know 
as “Lansbury’s Lido”) where mixed bath 
ing was permitted. As an “Ambassador ¢ 
Peace,” he toured 
Europe and _inter- 
viewed leaders—re- 
turning to England in 
1937 with the opinion 
that “‘even Hitler 
could be made to see 
reason.” No matter 
what his battle, Lans- 
bury was respected 
for his sincerity. 


Henry B. Gentry, 75, founder of the 
Gentry Brothers dog and pony show 
which toured almost every section of the 
country between 1885 and 1910, in Bloon- 
ington, Ind., May 7. From 1916 through 
1920 he was manager of the Sells-Floto 
Circus. 





Emma GoitpMaANn, 70, known as the 
“Queen of the anarchists,” of a paralytic 
stroke at her home, in Toronto, Ont., a 
May 13. She was deported in 1919 to Rus 
sia as a menace to the Governmell. 
Granted a 90-day permit, she returned to 
the U.S. in 1934 for a lecture tour. 


Pan, three-year- 
old giant panda at 
the New York Zoo- 
logical Park in the 
Bronx, of inflamma- 
tion of the intestines, 
May 6. Ailing since 
his arrival last year, 
Pan was never ex- 
hibited much but oc- Aca 
cupied a private cage in the lion hovs. 
Since the Chinese Government has banne 
exporting of pandas, it looks as if Pandor, 
the Bronx Zoo’s female of the species, * 
doomed to spinsterhood. 








@ 
You're hours earlier 


than we expected e 


Illustrated is the LaSalle Special Sedan, 


r’s A COMMON experience for new 
| vners of LaSalles to overestimate 
the time a journey will take. And it is 

rfectly natural error. Unless you 

li the speedometer, there's no way 

\l how fast you're traveling or how 
far vou've gone! 

‘the engine won't tell you—perform- 
an: is uniformly smooth and silent 
all sround the dial. 

nd fatigue won't warn you; there 
isi tany! LaSalle’s progress is so 
ste .dy and level that you rest as you 


La Salle VS 


ride. And handling is so easy that day- 
long driving is no more tiring than a 
run downtown used to be! 


You won't find that kind of per- 
formance elsewhere at LaSalle’s low 
price—and for a good reason. 
LaSalle is powered by a Cadillac V-8 


engine, and the chassis is Cadillac con- 


very 


struction through and through. 

That, 
tell you, is really all you need to know 
LaSalle. For it that 


as impartial engineers will 


about means 


LaSalle is built to the highest pre- 


"1240 





(including white sidewall tires) 


$1465* 


cision standards in the industry. 
That’s why LaSalle performs with 
such superlative brilliance and excep- 
tional economy—it is completely 
Cadillac-built. And that’s the finest 
recommendation any car could have. 
Why not see your Cadillac-LaSalle 
dealer and drive a LaSalle? That’s the 
best way to learn what a difference 
Cadillac construction makes. 
, ’ ’ 
Cadillac Motor Car Division—builder of LaSalle, 
Cadillac and Cadillac-Fleetwood cars 


for the Series Fifty Coupe, 

*delirered at Detroit, Mich. 
Sedans start at 81280. Transportation based 
on rail rates, state and local taxes (if any), 
optional ees and accessories—eatra, 
ponae without 
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The colorful costumes and customs of the peoples served by thirty-one 
airlines flying Lockheeds, are as varied as humanity itself. But in all lan- 


guages, Lockheed means fast, dependable and luxurious aur transportation. 


LOOK 10 Lbths FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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LETTERS 
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Leftists and ‘Leftists’ 


Referring to your issue of April 8, why 
do you put quotation marks around “Left- 
wing” in the third paragraph of the item 
entitled “Ickes, Pacificator”? Is it that 
you don’t know whether Ellis Patterson’s 
group is Left-wing, or merely reputedly 

2 If you don’t know whether he and his 
group are Left-wing, what sort of sources 
of information do you have on the West 
Coast? If you do know, is it not possible 
that people of your staff who think it Red- 
baiting to call an actual Leftist a Leftist 
in print or to his face are doing things with 
punctuation marks which make your 
magazine appear to know less than it 
does know in fact? 

W. LOCKE ROCKWELL 

East Orange, N. J. 





SEC’s Witch Hunts 


With reference to Mr. Robey’s Business 
Tides article in the issue of May 6, re- 
garding the “recapture” of $700,000,000 
from various government agencies: since 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
has shown such zeal for accounting hon- 
sty, they might take time out from some 
of their current witch hunts and show 
some much needed consistency in their 
application of New Deal law. Their re- 
action will show conclusively whether they 
are actuated by concern for accounting 
honesty or merely persecution of business. 

WAND B. DUNCAN 

Bowling Green, Ky. 





‘Suckers’ Again? 


The letter of C. V. Miller in your April 
29 issue [urging that the United States 
take over European possessions off our 
coasts] should be of great interest to our 
President. It contains facts which millions 
of our citizens have thought would be the 
proper solution to our war-debt problem. 
England and France, with their tremen- 
dous colonial empires, could thus easily 
pay their debt to us. Though belatedly, it 
would influence our decision to play the 
sucker with them again now as we did 
in 1917-18. 

England and France only want our dol- 
lars—now. When they get them again we 
have bought an interest in this war. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says: “We will not send 
any men to foreign shores.” When we 
reach the point of our money again being 
on the one side and our Navy and eco- 
nomic might at their disposal, and we find 
the tide definitely against our friends, is 
it so hard to see what we will do? We will 
be cajoled out of a few divisions, our sym- 
pathetic side will be bombarded. Suddenly 


we will hear: “Give us men or everything 
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is lost.” We suckers will give them men 
and more men. We will win the war for 
them—again. 

We will again have a war-debt problem; 
we will again have our boys dead in for- 
eign lands; we will again have a Versailles, 
and twenty years hence we will again have 
another war. 

HARRY E, CLARK 

Houston, Texas 





Appreciation 


I should like to thank you for bringing 
to my attention “These Rule France,” by 
Stanton B. Leeds (Newsweek, March 4). 
While the political and military portions 
of this book are excellent, and the financial 
section illuminating, I have enjoyed most 
of all Mr. Leeds’ discussion of the French 
artists. Nothing comparable to this has 
been written since the World War. Only 
last week a four-column review of it ap- 
peared in a famous Georgia paper, but I 
had learned of it two months before from 
NEWSWEEK. 

SALOME WHITCOMB 

Fort Benning, Ga. 








Germany's Conquests 


In your current issue [May 13] the article 
dealing with the conquest of Norway says: 
“On May 2, the Allied effort to drive the 
German invaders out of the greater part 
of Norway came to a close, and the fifth 
nation in two years fell under Nazi sway.” 
* can think of but three conquests prior to 
Norway—Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Poland. What was the fourth? 

J.B. WHITE 

Denver, Colo. 


The fourth was Denmark, taken over 
bloodlessly at the start of the invasion of 
Norway. 





Welles’ Languages 


In your issue of March 11, the article 
describing the conference of Sumner 
Welles and the Italian Premier said: “The 
Fascist dictator once studied English but 
never spoke it well and lately has grown 
rusty. On this occasion the two might 
have conversed in French, but Mussolini 
cagily insisted on sticking to Italian with 
Ciano acting as interpreter.” 

From reliable sources I have gathered 
that Sumner Welles spoke German, Italian, 
French, and Spanish fluently. Would you 
please let me know whether this informa- 
tion was correct or not? 

BARBARA TRIGLIA 


Manteca, Calif. 


Sumner Welles speaks French and Span- 
ish proficiently. He has some understand- 
ing of the German and Italian languages, 
but does not speak them fluently. 
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DEADLY DEON 





Tree decay starts in small ways— 
with broken limbs, bark injuries, 
neglected pruning. When fungous 
diseases set in, deadly decay soon 
ravages the heart of the tree. 
Only the most skilled methods 
can check it. 


Davey Tree Experts are trained in 
the scientific treatment of tree 
decay, through exhaustive study 
at the Davey Institute of Tree 
Service. They know the causes of 
decay —how to detect its hidden 
growth—how to check it com- 
pletely and restore vitality and 
strength to the tree. 


Save your beautiful trees from 
hidden decay. Have them in- 
spected by Davey Tree Experts, 
without charge. Phone or write, 
today. Davey Branch Offices are 
located in 65 leading communities. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
115 City Bank Bldg. + Kent, Obio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 










Lightning Large Tree 

Protection " Moving 
Spraying Cabling 
Pruning Bracing 


Feeding Surgery 


JOHN DAVEY <: 1846-1923 
aed nder of Tree Si rgery 
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“At first we didn’t expect to take the two 
children to the Coast. But I’d heard about 
Budd Sleeper Coaches, so I looked up the 
fares, This is what I learned: Two... 








round trips on a regular sleeping-car cost 
$246.80. In a Budd Sleeper Coach, the four 
of us could go and return for only, $225! 
So we all went. We saved money and... 





we saved time too. The chairs were so com- 
fortable that we never missed the berths at 
all. And those fine big washrooms cer- 
tainly did add to the pleasure of our trip!” 


Thousands of people are daily finding in the Budd 
Sleeper-Coach train something that they have long 
wanted: Luxuriously comfortable day and night travel 
by rail at ordinary day-coach fares. 

These are people who will travel enjoyably or not at 
all. They are people who appreciate the pleasantly demo- 
cratic atmosphere of the one-class Sleeper-Coach service 
as introduced by Budd ... fastidious people to whom the 
economy of these unique streamliners is just as important 
as their fine appointments and charming decorations. 

Swift, safe and smooth-riding, Budd Sleeper-Coach 
trains provide the real luxuries of travel—club cars, ob- 
servation lounges, diners, cocktail bars, The beautiful 


“We Can All Afford to Go 
by Budd Sleeper Coach!” 


Chair Coaches, offering every comfort for daytime travel, 
become restful Sleeper Coaches for travel at night. Their 
reclining chairs are the last word in riding comfort. 

Budd trains are built through and through of stainless 
steel and are fabricated by Budd’s exclusive SHoTWELD* 
process. They maintain the highest standards of safety 
ever established in railroad transportation. Truly light- 
weight, they effect important savings in maintenance 
and operating costs. 

Passengers by the thousands are coming back to the 
railroads simply because Budd Sleeper-Coach trains do 
not require them to pay a premium for traveling first class. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BU D D METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Third-Term Picture 


The war’s new turn has definitely in- 
creased third-term chances. This tallies 
with the consistent report here that 
F. D.R. planned to retire unless there was 
a genuine “world crisis.” The more ob- 
jective Roosevelt friends now think he'll 
vor run if, by July, the Allies have really 
checked Hitler. But if the Allies have 
taken a licking (or if there’s a major crisis 
in the Pacific), he’s likely to accept the 
nomination. There’s increased New Deal 
talk of his running with a pledge to serve 
only for the duration of the war crisis, 
then give way to the Vice President. In- 
cidentally, Hull is still his idea of a good 
compromise candidate—though F. D. R., 
anxious to keep all strings in his own 
hands for the present, hasn’t warmed to 
Hull-boom movements and was a little 
nettled by the Gallup polls which showed 
the Secretary of State to be stronger than 
himself in “trial heats” against Taft and 
Vandenberg. 


Washington Accuracy 


Congressmen’s respect for the govern- 
ment’s information on Europe has gone up 
markedly. They remember how Borah 
and Nye last spring scoffed at the Roose- 
velt-Hull thesis that a European war was 
likely and how Roosevelt was accused of 
scare-mongering when he told Warm 
Springers he would “be back in the fall— 
unless there’s a war.” More recent in- 
stances: F. D. R.’s act of rushing to Wash- 
ington from Hyde Park two days before 
the Holland invasion because he was 
“nervous” over prospective European de- 
velopments; also, Assistant Secretary of 
War Johnson’s remarkable and consistent 
private prediction for two months that 
Germany would probably invade Holland 
May 10 (Johnson relied on Army Intel- 
ligence reports) . 


Political Straws 


Republican convention delegates are be- 
ing circularized with a mysterious “Our 
Next President” pamphlet, in which the 
description of the “ideal” nominee fits 
Herbert Hoover . . . Dewey, feeling much 
more out of touch with the Washington 
scene than Taft and Vandenberg, has now 
established a contact man in the capital 
-.» Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 


irked the big American Farm Bureau 
Federation and National Grange by 
working closely with the newer and more 
Leftist National Farmers Union...The 
rumor is true that Clarence Pickett, secre- 
tary of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, was offered the Ambassadorship to 
Berlin shortly before the Reich’s newest of- 
fensive; no appointment now seems likely. 


Debt Limit Rise 


Both parties’ fiscal authorities on Cap- 
itol Hill now say Congress is sure to in- 
crease the $45,000,000,000 public-debt limit 
next winter, regardless of who wins the 
election. The nation will be right at the 
debt limit by January, and Republicans 
concede that no GOP President is likely to 
dare to slash expenses sharply enough and 
suddenly enough to avoid the increase. 


Congress Future 


Congressional leaders still plan to ad- 
journ in mid-June unless the international 
tension grows much worse. The rest of this 
session will probably fritter out with 
Roosevelt continuing to thwart efforts to 
pare down his earlier legislation. Both the 
Labor Relations Act amendments and the 
Walter-Logan Bill will probably be blocked 
(the latter by a veto, perhaps), just as 
Wage-Hour amendments were prevented. 
Economy is definitely off, and there'll be 
large handouts to agriculture and added 
defense appropriations. Odds are now 
against the Omnibus Transport Bill, since 
the House (with Garner pulling wires) 
sidetracked it. New taxes are out. 


Turned Tables 


This prize little event which took place 
in New York the other day has been well 
substantiated though the names can’t be 
used: The president of a big and prominent 
corporation received a phone call from a 
well-known labor leader whose men per- 
form certain work for the corporation. The 
labor chief wanted to know if the report 
was true that the corporation head had 
been giving financial aid to the Leftist 
American Youth Congress. If so, he ex- 
plained, he wanted to call his own men out 
rather than have them contaminated by 
radicalism. The president explained he had 
been interested in youth problems general- 
ly but had not contributed to the Con- 
gress. So his labor relations are still smooth. 


Trivia 
Roosevelt and Garner are much chum- 


mier at White House conferences now 


that the Garner boom has fizzled . . . Sec- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


retary Ickes sells to a Washington grocery 
store surplus eggs produced on his farm 
. . . Though a consul’s main duty is to 
look after the needs of Americans in his 
area, James Penfield, just sent as consul 
to Greenland, and his aide will be the only 
Americans on the island . Supreme 
Court reporters are impressed with the 
way Chief Justice Hughes, now 78, is 
mellowing and injecting an _ increased 
amount of wit in his comments from the 
bench. 





Balkan Church Drive 


An unpublicized drive by both Ger- 
many and Britain to gain the sympathy 
of the Orthodox Church (which wields 
wide influence in the Balkans) provides 
an unusual sidelight on both countries’ 
frantic efforts to strengthen their position 
in that area. When the Germans recently 
opened an Orthodox school of theology at 
Breslau under Bishop Anastasio, London 
countered immediately. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury sent three bishops—includ- 
ing the Bishop of Gibraltar, who was at- 
tended by Viscount Halifax’s own chap- 
lain—to pay homage to the Orthodox 
Patriarch at Belgrade. The British church- 
men are now following up with a tour of 
the Balkans to assure Orthodox circles of 
the Anglican Church’s strong sympathies. 


Paris-Tokyo Dickering 


Both in France and the Far East there 
are unmistakable signs that Tokyo and 
Paris are maneuvering toward some sort 
of understanding, apparently important. 
Just what it’s all about isn’t clear, but 
surface signs include recent long conversa- 
tions between French and Japanese repre- 
sentatives in both hemispheres and the 
fact that France’s public attitude has re- 
cently been noticeably less hostile toward 
Tokyo than Britain’s. A significant side- 
light is the sudden and unexplained halt in 
Japan’s bombing of the French Haiphong- 
Hanoi-Yiinnanfu railway, even though 
France rejected Tokyo’s demand that the 
line should stop hauling gasoline and raw 
materials to the Chinese. 


Allied ‘Quarrel’ Lowdown 


Here’s the inside on that German charge 
that Chamberlain and Reynaud, in a tele- 
phone conversation, had quarreled over 
the slowness of Allied preparations in the 
Near East: A key foreign diplomat re- 
veals that in mid-April there was a brief, 
and not very serious, squabble between the 
Allied Army commands over whether Brit- 
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ish Indian or French Moroccan troops 
should be assigned to certain areas in the 
Near East. The French contended that 
their troops should stay in the Spanish 
Morocco area; the British, that their In- 
dian troops were needed elsewhere. The 
quarrel was settled by an exchange of 
telegrams betwen London and Paris, which 
the German intelligence somehow learned 
about. The Wilhelmstrasse then blew it 
up into the “telephone quarrel” version. 


Almazan’s Plans 


From an excellent Mexican source that 
has previously proved accurate comes 
word that backers of General Almazan 
chief opposition Presidential candidate, 
have already drawn up plans to set up 
a separate government. Should Almazan 
lose the government-supervised election by 
anything approaching a close margin, the 
plans call for him to proclaim the election 
“a fraud,” name Monterrey the capital of 
Mexico, and attempt to take over the cus- 
toms at Nuevo Laredo, Juarez, and Tam- 
pico. Note that the Cardenas government, 
expecting “trouble in July,” is quietly dis- 
arming peasant groups, is searching incom- 
ing trains and ships for illegal arms, and 
has already put on the “at liberty” list 
at least 50 generals suspected of pro- 
Almazan sympathies. 


Puppets’ Duplicity 


From expert neutral observers in China 
comes word that members of Japan’s pup- 
pet government are secretly dealing with 
Chungking, which helps explain Tokyo’s 
technique of holding relatives of puppet 
officials as hostages (Periscope, April 29) . 
Some of Wang Ching-wei’s co-workers are 
passing along valuable information (both 
to Chungking and to Western diplomats) 
and are working in other subsurface ways 
for Japanese defeats. The exceedingly 
clever Wang himself is under suspicion. 
Although his long political enmity with 
Chiang Kai-shek would probably prevent 
his dealing directly with the Chinese Gen- 
eralissimo, many, including some Japa- 
nese, believe he’s secretly cooperating with 
other Chungking officials. 


Foreign Notes 


After the Vatican agreed to hold itself 
directly responsible for their conduct, 
Britain has agreed to permit German 
Catholic missionaries to continue working 
in India and other British colonies ... A 
British recruiting board, to avoid hurting 
feelings unnecessarily, uses the term 
“cerebral dysfunction” instead of “mental 
deficiency” in rejecting applicants men- 
tally unfit for duty ... When Welles called 
to see Mussolini in March, the flushed 
Duce bounded into the room exclaiming 
that he had just beaten his tennis pro- 
fessional . . . Russia, in an attempt to 
promote settlement of Siberia, is trying to 


drum up a gold rush there. As a special 
inducement, the Communist theory has 
been abandoned to the extent that miners 
and prospectors will be permitted to keep 
their profits, if any . . . The belief exists 
in high Washington quarters that Ger- 
many is still getting high-type lubricating 
oil from Venezuela via Vladivostok. 





Bankers’ Right Guess 


Aowtion bankers generally, it seems, 
had no illusions about the likely course of 
the war. Months ago they assumed short 
positions in British sterling, French francs, 
and Dutch guilders. They weren’t guilty 
of bear raids on the currency; they simply 
accepted customers’ orders for the cur- 
rency for future delivery without taking 
the usual step of hedging by actually 
purchasing the currency. The banks’ ag- 
gregate short positions amount to about 
$20,000,000. Hence, the severe deprecia- 
tion of pounds, francs, and guilders means 
a tidy profit for them. 


Midvale Coup 
The Midvale Co., a subsidiary of Bald- 


win Locomotive and an important muni- 
tions manufacturer in the World War, has 
acquired the rights to Skoda patents for 
making large-caliber artillery shells. More- 
over, it has just received an Allied order 
for more than $25,000,000 worth of 
munitions. The story about the patents is 
that the company got them from the for- 
mer owners of Skoda, who fled Czecho- 
Slovakia when the Germans moved in. 


Social Security Scheme 
The U.S. Social Security Board is 


greatly concerned over a money-making 
stunt which is making rapid headway in 
the Southwest. Several “associations” are 
rounding up workers and charging them 
$1 apiece for “protecting” their Social 
Security interests, making sure that their 
records are properly filed by the govern- 
ment, etc. Since there are 40,000,000 
Social Security beneficiaries, it’s a profit- 
able business even at $1 a head. Wash- 
ington says such “associations” could per- 
form no necessary service but hesitate to 
issue a warning for fear that it would 
arouse suspicion that something might be 
wrong. Incidentally, current campaign 
charges that the Social Security records are 
badly mixed up have no real foundation. 
Republican and Democratic congressmen 
have investigated the files and pronounced 
them well organized and efficient. 


Business Footnotes 


President Charles E. Spencer Jr. of 
the First National Bank of Boston is slat- 
ed to be elected second vice president of 
the American Bankers Association next 
fall; that means he'll automatically be- 


— 


come president two years hence . . . Cot- 
ton-hosiery makers are disturbed over 
rapid rises in imports of cheap “Chinese” 
cotton stockings; they’re convinced much 
of the supply is made in Japan and shipped 
via China .. . The board of the big Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of N.Y. has quietly 
picked Allan Sproul, first vice president, 
to become president when George L. Har- 
rison resigns on July 1 to head the New 
York Life Insurance Co. . . . Chairman 
Stettinius of U.S. Steel has been working 
over a plan to add representatives of the 
public and labor to the corporation’s 
board of directors as soon as vacancies 0c- 
cur. 





Press Notes 


A major newspaper syndicate has made 
Democratic National Chairman Farley an 
attractive offer to cover the Republican 
convention, but he has turned it down... 
Knopf has arranged with Leland Stowe, 
Chicago Daily News foreign corresponi- 
ent who scored major scoops on the Nor- 
wegian campaign, to write a book on the 
war... F.D.R.’s son-in-law, John Boet- 
tiger, publisher of Hearst’s Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, has been trying to work up 
a deal for acquiring The P-I. 


Irish Sweepstakes’ End 


The Irish Sweepstakes tickets still being 
sold here are phonies. Actually, the Irish 
Hospitals Trust, Ltd., began voluntary 
liquidation of the sweepstakes and dis- 
missed most of its employes after the last 
draw. The action is partly due to the war’s 
effect on sales, but the trust has also had 
difficulties with money exchange and with 
getting its agents from country to country. 
A new company is being formed which will 
have the power to conduct the sweepstakes 
when it’s considered desirable, but at pres- 
ent the company is just working on plans 
to establish at Killarney Lakes an inter- 
national casino like that at Monte Carlo. 


Missing Persons 


André Tardieu, three times Premier of 
France, lives in his villa at Menton. Now 
63 and in ill health, he’s dropped all polit- 
ical activity and spends most of his time 
caring for the villa’s extensive gardens . 
Kathleen Rockwell (Klondike Kate), 
belle of the Yukon and most famous dance- 
hall girl in Dawson, Alaska, during the 
gold rush days, is now Mrs. John Matson 
and lives in Bend, Ore. She often attends 
sourdough reunions to renew old ac- 
quaintances . . . Eddie Polo, famous stunt 
man and silent-movie serial star of more 
than twenty years ago, is touring Mid- 
western night clubs doing an acrobatic 
act. He has to get by on the merits of his 
act because a large part of his night-club 
audiences are too young to remember his 
Hollywood reputation. 
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PEOPLE ARE PAID TO BE DISSATISFIED 



















One HUNDRED AND TWELVE Warner & Swasey engineers are at 
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work constantly to improve Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes and 


th - helpWarner & Swasey customers make more profit from their use. 


ill Working day after day for years with users of turret lathes, | 


these men have the viewpoint of the customer far more than that 
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of the manufacturer. This explains why Warner & Swaseys are 
. . known for the simplicity of their design—why the increased 

power, speed, precision of modern Warner & Swaseys have 
t § been secured by clean engineering rather than by addition of 


complicated gadgets hard for the operator to manage. 


These men are ready to work with you on any turning prob- 
lem to help you improve results and cut costs. Because they are 
e constitutionally dissatisfied with “good enough,” 
you will be highly satisfied with the ability and 


ingenuity they put at your disposal. There is AMAVJAQSE0 0 otal 


no cost for this Warner & Swasey service. ro 
SWASEY 


‘ Turret Lathes 


$ 2 - = Cleveland 


‘ You need only write to— 









You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS 


Plymouth has 21...Car“2” has 11...Car“3" has 8 








USE THIS EASY ‘ONE-TWO’ WAY See the 1940 Quality Chart to dis- 


oe iia cover how “All Three” low-priced 
gis — Se cars compare in quality features. 


., 


Take the 1940 Plymouth’s Luxury 
Ride to discover the extra enjoy- 
ment that results from finer quality. 


EE THE FACTS before you buy! Com- 
S pare size, features, riding comfort, the 
new “One-Two” way! Then—buy the car 
that gives you most for your money! 

The 1940 Quality Chart shows you that 
only Plymouth of “‘All 3” low-priced cars 


1.SEE THE QUALITY : 2. TAKE THE LUXURY gives you a majority of the 22 important 


ae Aes features found in high-priced cars. 
CHART FOR FACTS _RIDE FOR PROOF See the Quality Chart at your Dodge, 
a De Soto, or Chrysler dealer’s. And be sure 
to take Plymouth’s Luxury Ride. PLym- 
ouTH Division OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thursdays, 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
SEE THE NEW PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 
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COUPES START AT SEDANS START AT 


‘645/699 


hi- 
Delivered in Detroit, Mic 
ems Prices include vetene 5 , | a 
taxes. Transportation an 
state, local taxes, if any, 


included. GREAT CARS 


EASY TO BUY 
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Guns of Five Powers Blazing 





Se ail 
International 


Queen Wilhelmina fled to Britain with the Dutch Government 


in War’s First Big Showdown 


Men, Tanks, and Planes 
Hurled Into the Low Countries 
for ‘Struggle to Death’ 


Last September, when war came to Eu- 
rope after a truce of twenty years, the 
belligerents steeled themselves for the 
clash of armies and navies, and above all 
against destruction from the air. Last 
week, after an uneasy respite of eight 
months, the blow finally fell. 

The shock brought a new government 
under Winston Churchill to Britain and— 
for the first time since Napoleon—active 
fear of invasion. As German legions, pre- 
ceded by parachute troops and aided by 
the bombers, overran Holland before aid 
could arrive, Queen Wilhelmina and her 
government fled to London. The simul- 
taneous invasion of Belgium and little 
Luxembourg brought the long-inactive Al- 
lied Armies hurrying up from the south. 
This week the lines were drawing close for 
a great and perhaps decisive battle along 


Dutch Foreign Minister E. N. van Klef- 


the line from Southern Holland to the 
Moselle River. 

Italy hovered on the brink of the con- 
flict with increasing threats to help Ger- 
many destroy the democracies by plung- 
ing the Mediterranean area into the war 
(see page 28). Russia waited enigmatical- 
ly but at least seemed disposed to keep 
the Balkans quiet, thus assuring Ger- 
many’s supplies. 

Across the Atlantic, the United States 
and the Latin-American countries found 
the war at their doorstep when an Allied 
force occupied the Dutch West Indies (see 
page 35). And the problem for this coun- 
try spread to the Pacific, owing to Japan’s 
threats to interfere should the Allies try 
a similar step in the Dutch East Indies 
(see page 34). 


Diplomatic Prelude 

It was 6 o’clock on the morning of May 
10 in The Hague. At the Netherlands For- 
eign Office the German Minister, Count 
von Zech-Burkersroda, handed a note to 


fens. It read: “We announce the coming 
of an enormous German Army. Resistance 
is useless.” Van Kleffens gave the Count 
an immediate reply. Holland considered 
itself at war with Germany. 

It was 7:30 in Brussels. The Nazi en- 
voy, Vicco von Biilow-Schwante, arrived 
with an ultimatum for Foreign Minister 
Paul-Henri Spaak. But the Foreign Min- 
ister refused to accept it and flatly told 
him that Belgium would resist any in- 
vasion. 

In Both Holland and Belgium, Nazi 
bombers had arrived two hours or more 
ahead of the Fiihrer’s diplomats, and with- 
out declarations or formality the blitz- 
krieg had begun. That same morning the 
Dutch and Belgian Ambassadors presented 
themselves at the Foreign Offices in Paris 
and London and informed France and 
Britain that they had two new Allies. The 
third victim of the new German invasion 
couldn’t even protest. Nazi troops swarmed 
over Luxembourg’s 999 square miles in 
the spring dawn while Grand Duchess 
Charlotte, Prince Felix, and their six chil- 
dren fled to France. 

In Berlin, too, diplomacy followed the 
war's lightning course. At 6 in the morn- 
ing correspondents had been summoned 
without previous warning to a conference 
with Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop. They were told that the Reich 
had uncovered evidence of an Allied plan 
to attack the Ruhr with the connivance 
of Belgium and Holland, and that conse- 
quently Germany was obliged to “pro- 
tect” them. To back this up the Germans 
issued a detailed list of allegations—al- 
though this time they were not backed up 
by documents, as had been the case when 
a similar justification had been offered 
for the invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way. 


Bomb War 


Amsterdam was the first to hear the 
droning heralds of the blitzkrieg. At 2:30 
a.m. bombs burst on the city’s great com- 
mercial airport, Schiphol, headquarters of 
the Fokker plane company and the great 
KLM air line. Sirens screeched, and mo- 
bile police and army units dashed through 
the narrow streets. As the day broke 
Dutch burghers caught their first glimpse 
of the black-tipped German bombers while 
they scurried to air-raid shelters—which, 
in water-logged Holland, are concrete 
structures built above ground. 

Time after time the Nazi craft flashed 
down on Schiphol, dropping a total of 300 
bombs which smashed half the runways 
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Violent attacks were launched on the im- 
portant military and air bases of Metz, 
Nancy, Dunkerque, Calais, and other cities 
of Northern France in an obvious applica- 
tion of the German technique in Poland 
of attempting to smash all enemy air bases 
at the very beginning of a campaign. On 
the first day 148 civilians were killed and 
337 wounded. 

Even Britain felt the Nazi attack. In- 
cendiary bombs were dropped at Chilham, 
near Canterbury. 

The falling German bombs smashed the 
tacit agreement that for eight months 
kept the belligerents from bombing one an- 
other’s territory. From British and French 
fields, fighters roared over Holland and 
Belgium and engaged in far-flung sky bat- 
tles with German raiders. Allied bombers 
conducted their first raids on objectives in 
the interior of Germany, bombing and ma- 
chine-gunning towns and bridges up and 
down the Rhine. The Germans charged 
that an Allied bombardment of the open 
town of Freiburg had resulted in 50 dead 
and 100 wounded, and repeated their 


mostly due to inaccurate aiming. This pol- 
icy of sparing the cities was attributable 
partly to fear of reprisals, partly. to the 
fact that attacks on military objectives 
alone kept the air forces busy. 

Second, the admitted losses of both 
sides ran to some 50 planes and their 
crews a day—and rival propaganda of- 
fices claimed several times that many. 
This would add up to a minimum toll of 
1,500 planes a month for each side—a 
rate of destruction that, combined with 
rapid wearing out of surviving ships, prob- 
ably exceeds the belligerents’ building 
capacity and almost certainly is in excess 
of their capacity to turn out trained crews. 


Parachute War 

The citizens of Rotterdam, greatest sea- 
port in Holland and one of the largest in 
Europe, were, like those of other Dutch 
cities, awakened by the roar of motors and 
bursts of exploding bombs. But at day 
break they found that more than bombs 
had been dropped. Great swastika-marked 
flying boats landed in the Nieuwe Maas 
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Tranquil no more: battles raged around Rotterdam bridges and in the broad valley of the Ijssel River 


and set the hangars and administration 
buildings on fire. 

All over the rest of Holland, in the flat 
islands of Zeeland, in tranquil little towns 
on the inland canals, this pattern of light- 
ning attack was repeated. But the Dutch 
had been forewarned; for months prepara- 
tions had been made to concentrate planes 
on emergency landing fields in the coun- 
tryside. 

In Brussels it was 4 o’clock when the 
first sharp barks of the anti-aircraft guns 
awakened the Belgians. One hundred Ger- 
man bombers roared down on Haren civil 
airdrome, and on the broad boulevards of 
Brussels—modeled after those of Paris— 
stray bombs fell on crowded apartment 
houses. The toll: 41 killed. And as in Hol- 
land, detachments of the great German air 
armada attacked other strategic cities such 
as Namur, Liége, Louvain, and Antwerp. 

In France the dawn also brought bombs. 


threat to retaliate with five bombs to one. 
From the earliest contacts the air war 
developed on a vast scale and was con- 
ducted with terrific swiftness. Both sides 
sent fleets of 50 or more bombers into 
action, guarded by pursuit planes. Both 
sent strafing planes and dive bombers to 
harass the columns of the enemy’s army 
guided by fires and explosions set off in 
previous raids. Hurtling fleets clashed over 
the frontiers, and both sides ran the gant- 
let of elaborate anti-aircraft defenses 
(British pilots reported that German 
searchlights threw up a knife-like fence of 
light and that the anti-aircraft fire was the 
heaviest they had ever encountered) . 
This battle in the skies fulfilled all pre- 
dictions of the fury of full-dress aerial 
combat—except for two all-important ex- 
ceptions. First, there was no indiscrimi- 
nate bombing of large cities in an effort to 
terrorize them. Civilian deaths appeared 
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Belgian guns took toll of planes 
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River and from them squads of Germans 
put off in rubber boats. 

Simultaneously, parachute troops and 
transport planes had swept down and cap- 
tured Waalhaven, the commercial airport 
to the south of the city. Heavily armed 
German detachments drove Dutch police 
and soldiers through the streets leading 
to the harbor. Similar German surprises 
struck at a score and more airfields and 
communication centers in Holland and 
Belgium. 

This new technique of landing troops 
by air was first developed by the Rus- 
sians, who astonished military attachés at 
their 1935 maneuvers by landing 500 men 
from parachutes. They also attempted to 
put it into effect without success in the 
Finnish war. The Germans, however, took 
up where the Soviets left off and trained 
an entire army of picked troops as a para- 
chute corps with their own distinctive 
gray-green, one-piece uniform, cut like a 
skiing suit. 

In the Polish campaign the Germans 
got their first practice by dropping small 
detachments to damage communications. 
In Norway they developed another phase 
of the technique by transporting thou- 
sands of troops and tons of material by 
plane. 

Their method last week combined para- 
chuting troops and transport planes, and 
the combination was used in such volume 
as to make this army from the skies a 
major invading force. The aerial troops 
were preceded by planes which bombed 
and strafed their landing positions—as at 
the Rotterdam airport—to paralyze enemy 
defense on the ground. As the troops flut- 
tered to earth they quickly threw off 
their parachutes and set up machine 
guns, while fighter planes covered their 
positions. 

To avoid being hit by ground fire while 
drifting helplessly in the air, the Germans 
were equipped with parachutes which 
would open at altitudes as low as 200 feet, 
whereas the minimum generally considered 
safe is 300 feet. Thus the descending para- 
chutists could be more quickly shielded 
by woods or rows of houses. 

To combat this new form of attack, the 
Dutch quickly organized a mobile defense 
which sped to each threatened point in 
armored cars and in numerous cases wiped 
out the German detachments as they land- 
ed. In spite of this the Germans at first 
captured airports at Rotterdam and The 
Hague, the 1,000-year-old town of Dor- 
drecht, and the great Moerdijk railway 
bridge which connects North and South 
Holland and forms the best route for Al- 
lied troops moving from Antwerp and east 
from Flushing. In bitter fighting—more 
than 1,000 casualties were suffered in 
an assault on the Germans at Dord- 
recht—the Dutch battled to drive the 
Nazi detachments from these vital 
points. 

In Rotterdam, however, the Germans 
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Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg (shown with husband and 
son) escaped to France after Hitler’s armies overran the little state 


managed to consolidate their position. But 
their plan to seize the port had been 
largely wrecked the afternoon of their 
arrival. Then Royal Air Force bombers 
came over in waves, strafing and bombing, 
and claimed to have destroyed 50 German 
transport planes parked around the sides 
of airdromes. The next night they sub- 
jected it to the “heaviest bombardment” 
of the war while the Dutch attacked from 
all sides. The Germans, in spite of this 


harrying, drove across the Nieuwe Maas 
River and into the heart of the city where 
they seized the stock exchange and the 
marine barracks. For three days street 
fighting raged in the streets of Holland’s 
commercial center. The water tower 
caught fire; the drinking supply was cur- 
tailed, and at its dock on the south shore 
of the river the Holland America liner 
Statendam burst into flames. 

Despite the initial losses, the Germans 
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King Leopold went to the front as his father did in 1914 
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continued to float troops down by para- 
chute and land them by plane. RAF 
bombers destroyed ten Nazi transport 
ships on the smooth beach—the entire west 
coast of Holland makes a superb landing 
field at low tide—near The Hague. One 
. detachment from transports fought—and 
lost—a skirmish outside Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s villa near The Hague. The Dutch 
themselves, however, denied that this was 
an attempt to kidnap the Queen (see page 
52). In the surrounding country and in 
Amsterdam, the Dutch reported that the 
Germans were landing clad in Dutch uni- 
forms and as nuns, priests, and market 
women. An official spokesman in Berlin in- 
dignantly denied that Dutch uniforms 
were used and said that the “special uni- 
form” of the parachute corps was familiar 
to foreign military attachés, who often had 
seen it at German parades. Nevertheless, 
the Dutch claimed that these disguised in- 
vaders, aided by pro-Nazi residents, had 
marched boldly into the center of The 
Hague on Saturday and tried to capture 
the central police station. They were 
rounded up. 

The parachute invasion caused the 
Dutch Government to clamp down the 
severest civilian restrictions of the war. 
Police posted machine-gun detachments at 
street intersections; streets were searched 
house by house, and if shots came from 
any dwelling it was immediately destroyed 
by shellfire. Traffic during the day was 
strictly curtailed, and anyone found out 
after 8:30 p.m. without credentials became 
liable to the death penalty. 

In Belgium the radio broadcast a warn- 
ing every half hour giving information of 
new landings of parachutists. In France, 
after the German radio had broadcast an 
unconfirmed report that parachutists were 
landing behind the Maginot Line, the 
French Premier declared that all German 


parachutists not wearing German uniforms 
would be shot as spies. Berlin’s reply was 
that for every parachutist shot, the Ger- 
mans would execute ten war prisoners. 


Land War 


The bombing raids and the landing of 
aerial troops provided a fiery curtain-raiser 
for the war. But, as in 1914, the main act 
of the drama began when the vast armies 
started to move against one another. 

An estimated 60 German divisions 
started an advance all along the Dutch 
and Belgian frontiers to the sound of ex- 
ploding bridges and roads as the Low 
Countries set off defensive mines. In Ber- 
lin the previous night Hitler had attended 
a musical comedy, a Rhineland version of 
“The Student Prince.” The next day he 
issued a proclamation to his army: “Your 
hour has now come, and the battle that 
begins today is to decide the fate of the 
German nation for the next thousand 
years.” Then he went to the front. 

In Belgium, as his father did in 1914, 
King Leopold took personal command of 
his troops and in a message to his army 
exhorted it to fight the Germans “foot 
by foot.” At first Queen Wilhelmina stuck 
with her government at The Hague and 
issued a flaming protest against “this un- 
precedented violation of good faith and of 
all that is decent in relations between cul- 
tured states.” 

In Paris the long-awaited order to the 
French Army to swing to the north and 
engage the Germans was issued, and Gen. 
Maurice Gamelin, Allied Generalissimo, 
proclaimed: “The attack which we have 
been anticipating since October was 
launched this morning. Germany has en- 
gaged us in a struggle to the death.” 

As the French Army began to move 
north past the old battlefields around Se- 
dan, the British Expeditionary Force was 
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Luxembourg occupation: first picture of the new invasion 


set in motion from its bases at Lille. In 
long motorized columns it poured over the 
Belgian frontier, where barricades had been 
torn down during the night. Anti-aircraft 
guns preceded the moving columns; fighter 
planes chased off German raiders, and al- 
most every truck in the columns mounted 
a Bren machine gun pointed skyward. At 
the same time, under cover of constant 
naval patrol, other British units began to 
land at Flushing and Middelburg on the 
Dutch west coast. 

The Germans in 1914, under the direct 
command of Ludendorff, crossed an un- 
fortified stretch of the Meuse River above 
Liége and took the city from the north in 
three days. To guard against this the Bel- 
gians had constructed a huge new fort on 
the spot: Eben Emael. Situated on a high 
bluff, its heavy casements commanded the 
Meuse and the Albert Canal, a wide, 
steep-sided ditch, built primarily for defense 
reasons, which branches off from the Meuse 
and cuts across Belgium to Antwerp. 

On the first day of the invasion the 
Germans smashed through the meager 
Dutch defenses at Maastricht and cap- 
tured Eben Emael with one of the swiftest 
and most mysterious blows on record. The 
fort and the 1,000-man garrison apparent- 
ly surrendered without a struggle. The 
only details that the Germans would reveal 
were that one Lieutenant Witzig of the air 
force landed in the great central court of 
the fort with a small detachment and was 
able to hold the garrison until stronger 
forces from the north could compel their 
surrender. 

For the rest, the German propagandists 
hinted that perhaps Eben Emael fell to 
Hitler’s boasted secret weapon. They 
played up the mystery but didn’t solve it. 
Neutral military attachés suspected the 
weapon might be “nerve gas,” a geranium- 
scented substance which paralyzes but 
doesn’t kill. Scientists have been experi- 
menting with such a gas. Acetyl choline 
has the same effect when applied to an 
open wound, but if the Germans have 
learned how to make it effective as a gas, 
the method is their secret. 

This feat crimped Belgium’s de- 
fense plans, and three German mechanized 
divisions of the type that subdued Poland 
began a turning movement straight down 
toward the French border, with their first 
objective to sweep over Liége itself. Other 
forces crossed the Albert Canal west of 
Hasselt and drove at the vital Liége-Lou- 
vain-Brussels railway. Meanwhile, a third 
German force cut into the southernmost 
tip of Belgium and advanced to Neuf- 
chateau—city of graveyards where the 
Germans on Aug. 22-23, 1914, smashed the 
French back to the Meuse. 

This breaching of the Belgian defenses 
suddenly changed the Belgian campaign 
into a race between the Germans and the 
Allies for strategic positions in Central 
Belgium. 

In the clashes of advance units, the 
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French claimed that their tanks had shown 
their superiority over the famous German 
units. And as the main forces moved rapid- 
ly up from the south this week, the op- 
posing armies were drawing together along 
a line from the Dutch border to the Mo- 
selle River for the first great test of mod- 
ern arms. 

The Dutch defense measures at first 
were carried out with methodical care. 
Bridges and roads were dynamited along 
the frontier, and so perfect was the co- 
ordination that at Venlo an armored train 
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The status of belligerents and noncombatants as the war entered the violent phase 


was blown up and three others damaged. 
On the interior Dutch defense lines (see 
page 24), water from rivers and lakes— 
not sea water which would permanently 
ruin the fields—seeped over the farms as 
sluice gates were opened. This formed 
what is probably the best anti-tank barrier 
in the world: fields flooded with only 
about 6 inches of water—and this not deep 
enough for boats. 

The German Army breached the first 
defenses of these water lines and reached 
the second but without penetrating them. 
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Then, suddenly, with a stroke as quick as 
that by which the Liége fortifications were 
struck, a German mechanized column 
dashed across Holland along the southern 
branch of the Maas River, crossed the 
vital Moerdijk bridge, and, according to 
Berlin, established communication with 
the aerial detachments in Rotterdam— 
thus at one stroke biting Holland in two, 
flanking the great moated fortress area of 
Rotterdam-Hague-Amsterdam, and cutting 
it off from any Allied aid from the south. 

The news arrived in The Hague to the 
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German artillery rolled forward after advance units broke through concrete-and-rail defenses 


accompaniment of flights over the city 
every twenty minutes by German planes. 
On Monday, Queen Wilhelmina, of the 
House of Orange, who four days before 
the invasion, set a record for the longest 
reign (41 years 8 months) in Dutch his- 
tory, fled from her capital and was taken 
to Britain on a warship. Princess Juliana, 
her German husband, Prince Bernhard, 
and their two children had arrived pre- 
viously. Shortly afterward came the fate- 
ful news that the seat of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment had been moved from The Hague 
to London. To the rest of the world that 
looked like the signal that another Blitz- 
krieg had succeeded. 


Significance 


One outstanding fact as the war en- 
tered a decisive stage was that the Ger- 
man attack nowhere came as a surprise in 
the military sense. Each side was prepared 
to the best of its ability for the showdown. 
Ever since last fall Holland, Belgium, and 
the Allies had been making preparations 
for just such a move. Even the exact mo- 
ment of its execution was apparently no 
closely guarded secret. The British had 
expected it since the attack on Norway— 
and curtailed their Scandinavian expedi- 
tion accordingly. The Dutch and the Bel- 
gians, on the alert for months, received 
circumstantial warnings two days ahead 
of the zero hour. 

The Fiihrer’s decision to attack there- 


fore had the inevitable effect of producing 
a final, well-publicized test of arms between 
the Reich and the Allies. One reason be- 
hind the Nazis’ confidence in thus forc- 
ing the issue probably lay in a conviction 
that their power had attained its greatest 
strength as against that of the Allies and 
would henceforth decline relatively. But 
the chief reason seemed to be a certainty 
that the German Army had evolved tacti- 
cal and strategic ideas that were a sur- 
prise and that would crush the Allies. 
The first one of these demonstrated last 
week was the use of the aerial infantry at- 
tack. Hitherto, tacticians have dismissed 
it as a freakish method that had no more 
than nuisance value. The Germans, how- 
ever, used it as a major form of assault 
against strong objectives—a striking 
force of unprecedented mobility with the 
ability to circumvent defensive positions 
entirely. And in Holland, unlike Norway, 
this force stood on its own legs and appar- 
ently expected little fifth-column support. 
The second surprise was the Nazis’ ap- 
parent ability to crack heavy fortifications. 
Although the details of the method by 
which Eben Emael was overcome were 
not revealed, the cutting off of Liége was 
merely a development of the previous 
German strategy of pushing on past strong 
points, isolating them, and then smashing 
them with mechanized weapons. The third 
feature of the Germans’ attack was the 
employment of their full air power for the 


first time after the fashion in which it was 
used in Norway and Poland. 

But the greatest Nazi source of confc- 
dence was the development of Hitler’s 
strategic method of taking on one enemy 
at a time. Although seeming to open total 
war on the western front, the Germans 
actually pursued their old method of seek- 
ing a limited objective: Holland. With 
this consolidated they can stand on the 
defensive on the actual battle line against 
the Allied Armies and aim for what Hitler 
has time and again termed the all-impor- 
tant — but still limited — objective: the 
attack on Britain itself. 





Isolating Iceland 


In one case last week Britain got the 
jump on Germany. At 5:20 a.m. on May 
10, just as the Nazis were launching their 
blitzkrieg against the Low Countries, the 
London Foreign Office announced that a 
British expeditionary force had landed 
that morning in Iceland. Charles Howard 
Smith, British Minister at Copenhagen 
before the German occupation of Der- 
mark, went along to act as his country’s 
diplomatic representative. The Iceland 
defense force of less than 100 police put 
up no opposition. 

A communiqué said the formerly Dan- 
ish-ruled island, 600 miles northwest of 
Scotland and 700 from always trouble- 
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A new generation of Belgians cheered as the British arrived to help them meet invasion 


some Ireland (see map, page 21), was be- 
ing taken under Britain’s wing until the 
war ends to keep it “from falling . . . into 
German hands.” Although on April 11, 
when Britain occupied the Danish Faroe 
Islands only 200 miles from Scotland, 
Winston Churchill had warned that “no 
German will be allowed to set foot there 
[Iceland] with impunity,” strong rumors 
of an Icelandic “Trojan horse” movement 
subsequently had reached London. At the 
beginning of the war many more Germans 
than were necessary for purely business 
purposes had been reported in Iceland. 
Since then shipwrecked Nazi crews also 
made their way to the island, a potential 
airplane and submarine base and of great 
value for meteorological observations. 

Last week’s British communiqué prom- 
ised that Britain would not interfere with 
Iceland’s existing government by the Al- 
thing, the world’s oldest parliament, 
founded in 930. The 117,000 islanders 
were offered “material advantages” by the 
British occupation: London said it was 
ready to negotiate a deal to improve Ice- 
land’s trade, chiefly fish and farm prod- 
ucts. 

Germany reacted to the British landing 
with indignation. The Nazi radio charged 
“England raped Iceland” at the “very 
moment when German armed forces were 
preventing—in the nick of time—the Al- 
lied plans of war expansion in Belgium and 


Holland.” 


Neutral Eire 


Since the war began, Premier Eamon De 
Valera has had his hands full trying to 
keep Eire strictly neutral. The feelings of 
the people have been frequently and un- 
mistakably shown. As one instance, when 
a Dundalk factory hand was recently 
taken to court charged with beating 
up a county councilor for playing the 
RAF song “Lords of the Air” on a 
phonograph at a hockey match, the 
judge let the culprit go, suggested that 
the record be publicly burned “as some 
restitution to the people,” and uttered 
a warning reminder: “This is a neutral 
state and we don’t want any British 
jingoism here!” 

The German invasion of Denmark and 
Norway was a shock, but for sentimental 
reasons. The Danes and Norse (in Gaelic, 
Na Fionn-Ghaill and Na Dubh-Ghaill, the 
“fair” and “dark” foreigners respectively) 
used to raid Ireland regularly until Brian 
Boru defeated them in 1014. Hostility 
has long since disappeared, and the traces 
of these contacts still existing are the 
pleasant ones to be found in the folklore, 
music, and dancing of both Ireland and 
Scandinavia. 

That cultural bond has not been strong 
enough to excite any anti-German feel- 
ing, however. Moreover, some farmers 
welcome the conquest as meaning a chance 
to sell more bacon and dairy products to 





Britain to make up for the loss of the 
Danish supply. 

Eire’s main worry last week was the 
new strategical situation in which it 
found itself. The British have been ac- 
cusing the Irish of allowing the German 
Embassy in Dublin to function as a Nazi 
spy center. And the German foothold in 
Scandinavia brought Eire within possible 
grabbing distance for use as-a base against 
Britain. 

The British invasions of the Faroe Is- 
lands and Iceland was a move to outflank 
this backdoor menace. The London Daily 
Mirror also published a report that Britain 
had bought the use of Irish camps, for- 
tresses, and air and sea bases. 

Promptly the Eire press censor barred 
circulation of The Daily Mirror. The 
government in Dublin denied that it had 
made any such deal with Britain—and 
also denied that it was going to play Ger- 
many’s game, either: “This state has de- 
clared its neutrality and is determined to 
resist any infringement of that neutrality, 
including any attempt to use its territory 
as a base for an attack against Britain. 
The position remains as President De 
Valera declared it to be as long ago as 
May 28, 1935, when he said we are going 
to get our own independence of Britain, 
but we are not going to allow our territory 
under any conditions whatever to be made 
use of by some foreign power as a basis of 
attack against Britain.” 
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Why Hitler Wants the Dutch Coast 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The German offensive against 
Luxembourg and the Low Countries was 
truly Hitleric, embodying the usual sud- 
den attack, new methods of warfare, 
careful planning, and mastery of detail 
essential for success of the blitzkrieg 
strategy. Moreover, it was a stroke well 
timed; the Allied governments were faced 
with political upheavals, while the 
Soviet-Yugoslav stand for maintenance 
of the Balkan status quo lessened the 
danger of an Allied move at Germany’s 
back door. 

But in one respect this lightning smash 
differed from Hitler’s others: it had long 
been expected, not only by the Dutch 
and Belgians but by the British and 
French—the only uncertainty had been 
just when it would come. When it did 
come, the armies of the four powers 
swung into action immediately and 
simultaneously against the Nazi legions 
for the first mass fighting of the present 
war. 


The Thrust 


The actual thrust into Holland, much 
more energetic and comprehensive than 
the invasion of Belgium, tended to indi- 
cate that the Dutch coast was the true 
objective, and that the Belgian frontier 
moves in the Maastricht-Liége sector 
and at the Luxembourg Elbow were more 
in the nature of supporting movements. 
In the unfolding of the plan, however, 
the latter may well develop into major 
attacks. 

The Holland invasion, a combined air 
and land offensive, employed—for the 
first time in war—armed parachute jump- 
ers for ground combat on a large scale. 
The air-moved infantrymen, armed with 
machine guns, were evidently divided 
into two groups with distinctive missions: 
one charged with gaining air fields and 
the other with holding or destroying 
military key points, as best suited to the 
general mission (see map). The open flat 
country of Holland readily lends itself to 
the easy landing of parachute troops 
which, together with “Trojan horse” as- 
sistance from resident Germans, accounts 
in great measure for whatever local suc- 
cesses were attained by this new tech- 
nique. 

As the south sector of the Dutch de- 
fense lines, from Arnhem to Roermond, 
offers the least resistance in natural ob- 
stacles and is weakest in fortified areas, 
the Germans selected it for launching of 


their main attack at Holland’s southwest 
island coastline. The advance through 
this region is covered by the Rhine River 
system on the north and the Albert 
Canal on the south and, if successful, 
would cut the country in half, severing 
all land communication with the Allies to 
the south. 

However, if this advance was delayed 
too long it would permit the Allies to 
strike the left flank of the Germans be- 
fore they had attained their objective. 

This bold plan to reach the sea evi- 
dently counted heavily on the speed fac- 
tor, which, in turn, was based on the 
success attained by the parachute troops 
to gain expected footholds. Should these 
novel soldiers fail, then a more deter- 
mined effort may be expected against the 
Dutch defenses to the north. 

The northernmost point of Holland’s 
defense system is crisscrossed with ca- 
nals, the bridge crossings of which may 
be expected to be destroyed in the face 
of the now-penetrating German advance. 
However, the east shore of the Ijssel 
Lake (Zuider Zee) was reported reached 
by troops transported in seaplanes which 
landed on the lakes in that region. 

The central sector north from Arnhem, 
along the Ijssel River and westward to 
the Utrecht front, is the strongest Dutch 
defense line, containing (after the first 
defenses) the “Grebbe” or second line 
and a third known as the “Water Line.” 
This sector is strengthened with the 
flooded areas running southward from 
the Ijssel Lake. However, the weakness 
of this defense area is that it may be 
flanked on the north and south by the 
advancing German columns. 


Objectives 

In an offensive of magnitude, there 
must always be considered the possibility 
of the initial thrust being the secondary 
attack, which is frequently employed in 
military strategy to cover the main at- 
tack—usually launched later from an- 
other part of the line. So the present Ger- 
man thrust into the Low Countries must 
not be accepted on face value as the 
spearhead of the main drive of the great 
long-predicted western-front offensive. It 
may be said, however, with reasonable 
accuracy that the present drive, even if 
related to other attacks, has a definite 
objective: the Holland sea front. 

It is too early for Germany to unmask 
its grand plan of maneuver, but there is 


evidence (far from conclusive) that the 
present drive is a pivoting maneuver, 
with the Luxembourg Elbow as the sup- 
porting point, to gain the coastal lines ef 
the Low Countries—the Channel ports, 
if possible—but at all hazards as far as 
the Belgian border. Should the Dutch sea 
coast be utilized, the plan would be to 
bring the German right flank down that 
line, supported by the drive initiated 
through Luxembourg and on the Belgian 
front. 

Assuming that this coastline of the Low 
Countries is the only aim of the present 
German effort, the next move would be 
to use it as a steppingstone, not toward 
a main offensive on the western front but 
against Britain. Attainment of the ob- 
jective, coupled with Norway and Den- 
mark, would complete Germany’s coast- 
line bases for future operations for con- 
trol of the North Sea and English Chan- 
nel and for an attack on the British Isles. 

Again, the Holland-Belgium offensive 
is well calculated to complement an at- 
tack on Britain by forcing the Allies to 
assume the offensive in the open regions 
of Belgium and Southern Holland, where 
the German mechanized forces in open 
warfare may fight with the advantage. 

Should the Allies commit themselves 
to the major task of driving the Germans 
from the Low Countries, the Germans, 
after having attained their first objective, 
could pass to the defensive on this front 
and still hold the initiative for launching 
an attack on another part of the line. So 
far the Germans haven’t committed 
themselves to any course definitely. The 
attacks at the beginning of this week in 
the Luxembourg Elbow, where British, 
French, and Belgian troops are united, 
and between the Saar and the Vosges 
might be forerunners 6f a major offensive 
or again they may be feints to hold the 
French to their lines. 

If the Germans are to launch a major 
offensive on the French front, it could be 
along the Rhine, where a river-crossing 
attack may be successfully executed, con- 
sidering demonstrated German initiative, 
resourcefulness, daring and detailed prep- 
aration. German engineers with pon- 
toons have been reported in large num- 
bers in the Black Forest region. Another 
gateway which may be utilized is through 
Switzerland, although an attack in this 
theater probably would be conditioned 
on Italian participation in an offensive 
pointed at Lyon. 
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WAR WEEK 





The Real Strategy Behind the New Blitzkrieg 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


KF rom the naval viewpoint the 
sudden invasion of the Low Countries 
represents an attempt by a military 
pincers movement on land to isolate and 
dominate Holland in order to establish 
convenient air and submarine bases from 
which to deliver an intensive attack at 
the Allied transport system, and particu- 
larly at Britain. For Britain would be in 
greater straits if her lifeline were broken 
than even Germany is behind the Allied 
blockade. 

The Allied sea reply to the attack on 
Holland is first to protect troop transpor- 
tation across the English Channel, and to 
give any active aid possible by craft 
fitted to operate in the shallow waters 
around Holland. However, the situation 
also calls for far-flung preparations, in- 
cluding redistribution of the fleet to meet 
any menace of a spread of the war to the 
Mediterranean. 

Naturally, Germany knew that this 
move into the Low Countries, like the 
invasion of Belgium in 1914, might 
plunge the war into the active military 
stage, closing the sitzkrieg period for 
good. But Hitler took the initiative, ac- 
tuated undoubtedly by a combination of 
supreme confidence, the pressure of eco- 
nomic conditions, and the realization 
that time seized now worked to his ad- 
vantage and against the Allies with the 
immense but slowly utilized reserves at 
their back. 

The invasion has thrown the challenge 
at the Allies, and, unless it opens up into 
a major offensive on the western front, 
Britain becomes the country especially 
aimed at. On her shoulders rests the 
greater share of the obligation for the 
security of the Allied sea lanes and for 
the economic blockade of Germany. 
These are the two phases of the war 
in which Germany has fared badly thus 
far. 

In furthering this campaign against 
Britain, once bases can be established 
in Holland, Germany will be able to pit 
the arm in which she is superior—the air 
—against the sea power of the Allies. 
And the first test of air vs. sea power in 
Norway will shrink to infinitesimal sig- 
nificance compared with what is ‘to come 
if the German move in Holland succeeds. 

This battle between sea and air power 
is one of major strategy. The problem is 
not alone whether a bomb from the air 
can sink a surface ship. It is this: Can 
air power prevent sea power from per- 


forming its historic function of moving 
its own ships across the sea and denying 
that movement to the opponent? Should 
Germany succeed in the Low Countries, 
she would have a ring of bases stretching 
from the coast of Norway, along Den- 
mark, the German west coast, Holland, 
and Belgium—a ring almost 180 degrees 
around the North Sea and Britain. From 
these positions and within a range of 
300 to 400 miles, Germany would be 
within bombing distance of the entire 
east and west coasts of England and 
Scotland, the Irish Sea, all of the English 
Channel, and the coast of France from 
Brest along the Bay of Biscay. 

For operations within this area Ger- 
many has one type of fighting plane, the 
Messerschmitt 110, which has a range 
of 840 miles and hence can accompany 
bombers on their attacks. That means 
the strengthening of one of the great 
weaknesses in air power. 

Therefore, German success in the pres- 
ent move would mean that Allied sea 
power must move its charges, the mer- 
chant ships, in an area where hostile 
planes and submarines can operate at a 
maximum advantage to themselves. On 
the other side, the Allied merchant con- 
voys have the defense offered by warship 
escorts, anti-aircraft guns, the Allied air 
forces, and a great reserve of merchant 
tonnage. If, with its advantages of posi- 
tion, air power cannot overcome these 
defenses and dangerously cripple or de- 
stroy the supply system, then it has not 
overcome sea power. 


Strategy 

The campaign in Holland has not pro- 
gressed far enough to forecast the course 
of future operations. It looks at present 
as if it is a move to isolate and dominate 
Holland, then return to the defensive on 
land while Germany uses its favorable 
position to begin intensive operations 
against the sea transport system of the 
Allies. 

If that is the case, then Hitler’s strat- 
egy has been to strike with full force at 
a limited objective, but at the same time 
to make careful preparations for a broad- 
er move. This is clear when one makes an 
estimate of the broad situation beyond 
the immediate one in Holland and Bel- 
gium. 

Up to the present, decisive as the mili- 
tary achievements of the Germans have 
been, the main emphasis in this war has 


i> 


been on their accomplishments in the po- 
litical field. Every move has been made 
against a weak opponent or a neutral, us- 





ing all means at their disposal—propa- 
ganda, sabotage, espionage, subversive 
effort, and aggressive military action. 
Each move has had the motive of achiev- 
ing an objective by a minimum expendi- 
ture of military effort. Thus far Germany 
has won a 100 per cent victory. 





The attack on the Low Countries 
showed the same careful planning. To 
cover it, a political red herring was drawn 
through the Balkans. Italy thundered, 
and a part of the British Fleet was 
moved to the Mediterranean to make 
the situation there more secure. It is 
clear that neither Italy nor Germany 
would better their economic status—the 
weak link in the Axis chain—if a war 
started in the Balkans. And if the war 
in the west promises to be long, Italy 
probably would continue to wait. But 
should Germany’s operations in the west 
promise quick and decisive results, 
Italy’s man, air, and sea power would be 
thrown in the Axis scale. 

Russia is a different problem for Hitler, 
but there, too, it seems that he has used 
the situation to his strategic ends. Russia 
entered the picture not as a military ally 
—try as hard as Germany did to bring 
Russia and Italy together—but for her 
own interests. The Soviet action in Po- 
land and Finland and the insistence on 
Swedish neutrality indicate this. Each 
was with an eye to her own protection. 
Neither is it to Russia’s interest that 
Germany should dominate the Dar- 
danelles, nor that Italy and Germany 
should divide the Balkans between them. 

With her great man and air power, 
Russia stands astride the back door of 
Germany. But that is no disadvantage 
to the offensive in Holland and Belgium. 
For it is a guarantee against an im- 
mediate upset in Central Europe. The 
Allied force in the Near East is not likely 
to try to cut off Hitler’s supplies from the 
Balkans as long as it means bringing 
them into conflict with Russia also. 

And perhaps this week’s massing of 
German troops on the Swedish border— 
where an invasion might cause conflict 
with Russia—is only another red herring 
to mask a bolder objective: the seizure of 
the Shetland Islands, 180 miles from 
Norway, then to Ireland 300 miles dis- 
tant, completing the encirclement of 
Britain. 
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The Lion Roars 


Churchill Takes British Helm 
As Answer to Hitler’s Thrust 


‘The German blitzkrieg that fell on Hol- 

land and Belgium struck Britain in the 
midst of the worst political crisis since 
1931—a crisis set off by the defeat in 
Norway but also representing the accu- 
mulated anger aroused by a succession of 
complacent, equivocating governments. 
Yet as the first bombs crashed on the Low 
Countries the British political machine 
suddenly began to move at a blitzkrieg 
pace. Within 24 hours, Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, the appeaser who 
has never fought in war, was replaced by 
Winston Churchill, a veteran who had 
seen action in five conflicts.* And as it 
did at another moment of supreme peril 
in 1916 Britain turned over the con- 
duct of the struggle to a small War 
Cabinet. 


Apologist 

On May 7, Neville Chamberlain faced 
one of the most critical sessions ever held 
in the Palace of Westminster—the famous 
home of Parliament which was completed 
100 years ago on April 27. Since the previ- 
ous week, when the Prime Minister had 
announced the British withdrawal from 
Norway and asked the Commons to post- 
pone criticism, there had been steadily 
increasing attacks on the government. 
They came to a head when Chamberlain, 
gaunt and pale, rose from the front 
bench. 

Gone was his once easy mastery of the 
House. Cries of “Who missed the bus?” 
and “Resign!” punctuated his speech. At 
one point, when the hubbub forced the 
Speaker to call for order, the Prime Min- 
ister stumped into his seat and buried his 
face in his hands. Then he tried to ex- 
plain why not even one division had been 
sent to Norway, why no attempt was 
made to force Trondheim, and why the 
Finnish expeditionary force was disbanded 
and sent to France. He admitted German 
air superiority and irked M.P.’s by observ- 
ing that Hitler had paid a heavy price for 
his Norwegian gains. 

Laborites and Conservatives alike di- 
rected a devastating attack on the Prime 
Minister. Clement Attlee, leader of the 
Labor party, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
liberal leader, declared in effect that they 
would refuse to serve in any coalition War 
Cabinet under Chamberlain. But the most 
scathing criticism came from a growing 
group of Conservatives who have all along 
demanded more action in the war and have 
generally looked on Winston Churchill as 
their leader, Leopold S. Amery, particu- 





*In Cuba, 1895; Indian Northwest Frontier, 
1897-98; Sudan, 1898; Boer War, 1899-1900; 
and the World War. 
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larly close friend of Churchill’s, summed 
up their viewpoint when he repeated Crom- 
well’s advice to the Long Parliament: 
“y have stayed too long here for any 
goou you are doing. Depart, I say. Let us 
have done with you. In the name of God 
—go!” 

Nelsonism 

Amid these attacks a little man with a 
large nose rose from the Conservative 
back benches. It was Sir Roger Keyes, 
clad in full uniform as an Admiral of the 
Fleet and wearing the medals he won at 
Gallipoli and in the spectacular 1918 as- 
sault on Zeebrugge and Ostend. 

He related how he called at the Ad- 
miralty on April 16 and offered to lead a 
naval attack on Trondheim, using old ves- 
sels, only to be “told contemptuously that 
there was no difficulty about entering 
Trondheim Fjord, but it was not con- 
sidered necessary, the army was making 
good progress.” In a tone of bitter re- 
buke, he denounced the Norwegian cam- 
paign as a “shocking story of ineptitude.” 

Next the 68-year-old admiral turned to 
Churchill, his friend and contemporary. 
Looking at the First Lord, he cried, “I do 
beg him to steel his heart and take the 
steps that are necessary .. . 140 years ago 
Nelson said: ‘I am of the opinion that the 
boldest measures are the safest,’ and that 
still holds good today.” 

Next day similar Nelsonian declarations 
flew thick and fast in the Commons and 
the excuses of Air Secretary Sir Samuel 
Hoare fell flatter than those of Chamber- 
lain. But when the Labor leaders an- 
nounced they would make the motion to 
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A. V. Alexander, Admiralty chief 


adjourn a vote of confidence, the Prime 
Minister leaped to his feet, accepted the 
challenge, and called on “my friends to 
support us in the lobby tonight.” 

Before the vote, the badly shaken gov- 
ernment wheeled out its biggest gun, 
Churchill. Bluntly, he told Commons that 
(1) any attempt to blockade the Skager- 
rak would have caused a “naval disaster”; 
and that (2) a naval attack on Trondheim 





was scheduled for April 25 but was called 
off because of the misleading initial suc- 
cess of the expeditionary force. He ad- 
mitted that “numerical deficiency in the 
air ... condemns us and will condemn us 
for some time to come to a great deal of 
difficulty, suffering and danger.” And for 
the Cabinet’s Norwegian decisions Church- 
ill accepted “fullest responsibility.” 

When the vote came late that night, 281 
Conservatives rounded up by Capt. David 
Margesson, the forceful and extremely 
able party whip, cast their votes for 
Chamberlain and gave him an 81 major- 
ity over the 200 opposition total. 


Churchill 


The news of the invasion of the Low 
Countries suddenly changed the picture. 
After a meeting of the War Cabinet 
Churchill told reporters: “I think you un- 
derstand plenty happened last night and 
something is happening today.” For once 
British politicians moved as fast as Hit- 
ler’s generals. Labor leaders were sum- 
moned to 10 Downing Street and asked to 
ioin a coalition government. They refused 
to do so under Chamberlain. 

After a series of conferences the Prime 
Minister called his Cabinet and told them 
that he had agreed to resign. That night 
the 71-year-old apostle of appeasement de- 
livered his “last message” from 10 Down- 
ing Street. The drama of the scene was 
intensified by Chamberlain’s restraint. 
Without emotion he admitted that a na- 
tional government could not be formed 
“under myself.” He spoke without bitter- 
ness of his political failure. Only a touch 
of sorrow crept in as he recalled his three- 
year struggle to avert the war. But in the 
concluding sentence his voice broke as he 
appealed to Britain to “fight and work un- 
til this wild beast that has sprung out of 
his lair upon us be finally disarmed and 
overthrown.” 

For more than two years Chamberlain 
had kept Churchill out of the Cabinet, and 
admitted him only when the war broke out 
in September. As the mistakes of the gov- 
ernment piled up, however, Churchill 
merged as the only leader commanding 
the confidence of both Parliament and 
public. In the Norwegian crisis the fate of 
the government depended on him, and 
when the Lowland invasion came he 
slipped into the Premiership by almost 
unanimous consent—after 40 years in poli- 
tics and holding ten Cabinet positions. 

In a series of lightning parleys Church- 
ill formed, as Lloyd George did in 1916, 
a small War Cabinet, with himself in the 
double post of Prime Minister and De- 
fense Minister. From the old Cabinet he 
kept Viscount Halifax as Foreign Min- 
ister and made Chamberlain Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, a sinecure with no 
administrative duties to distract him from 
war problems. The Labor party had two 
representatives: Clement Attlee, the bald, 
frail, and scholarly looking party leader, 
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as Lord Privy Seal and Arthur Green- 
wood, deputy Socialist leader, authority 
on local government, and brilliant parlia- 
mentarian, as Minister without Portfolio. 
With the exception of Halifax these five 
men will have no departmental respon- 
sibilities. 

To back up his War Cabinet Churchill 
also chose three strong Ministers to head 
the fighting services. The Admiralty went 
to A. V. Alexander, up-from-the-ranks 
leader, who was once a lay Baptist preach- 
er, and who, as First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in the Labor Cabinet of 1929-31 
gained the admiration of the navy for his 
efficiency. Anthony Eden, probably the 
most popular politician in Britain next to 
Churchill, was promoted from Dominions 
Secretary to War Secretary. And the all- 
important Air Ministry was put in the 
hands of Sir Archibald Sinclair, a Scot, a 
former officer in the Life Guards and able 
chief of the Liberal party. 

The rest of his Cabinet posts Churchill 
filled with an equally composite team. Sir 
John Anderson, Home Secretary, and 
A. R. Duncan, President of the Board of 
Trade—both hard-boiled Scotsmen and 
considered successful Ministers—kept their 
former posts. Sir Kingsley Wood, Air Min- 
ister until a few weeks ago, became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Sir John Simon, 
the much-criticized former Chancellor and 
the “empire’s greatest lawyer,” fitted neat- 
ly into the position of Lord Chancellor. 

Labor’s most dynamic leader, Herbert 
Morrison, yielded precedence to his party 
chiefs in the War Cabinet but received the 
grueling job of Supply Minister. And Al- 
fred Duff Cooper, one of Chamberlain’s 
bitterest critics, was made Minister of In- 
formation, apparently on the strength of 
his recent American lecture tour. 

On Monday the Conservative Church- 
ill further boosted the position of the 
Labor party—which had been having a 
lean time under the long Tory rule—by 
naming Ernest Bevin as Minister of Labor. 
Bevin, the fourth Laborite in the Cabinet, 
is one of the most powerful leaders of the 
British workers’ movement (NEWSWEEK, 
May 13), although formerly he operated 
behind the political scenes. 





French Fusion 


Paul Reynaud was one of the first 
French politicians to warn his country 
against Hitler’s designs. As far back as 
March 1938 he urged the formation of a 
national union Cabinet—“from Blum to 
Marin”—as the surest method of prepar- 
ing France for a Nazi attack. Last week 
Reynaud, now Premier, facing criticism in 
the Chamber of Deputies as the result of 
new Nazi aggression, strengthened the gov- 
ernment and incidentally his own position 
by appointing Louis Marin and Jean 
Ybarnegaray as Ministers of State and 
members of the War Cabinet. 





Wide World 
Jean Ybarnegaray, French Minister 


Thus Reynaud filled his own prescrip- 
tion for a stronger France: Marin is the 
leader of the French Nationalist group, 
and Ybarnegaray is parliamentary chief of 
the pro-Fascist Social party (formerly the 
Croix de Feu). Only a month ago, both 
had refused to join the government be- 
cause it included Socialists. 
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Merchant Losses 


Allied merchant ships sunk last week 
totaled five: the 5,359-ton Brighton, the 
217-ton Leonora, the 165-ton Hercules, 
the 179-ton Penn (all British), and the 
152-ton Gloria, Dutch. Germany lost the 
2,321-ton Sayn and Sweden the 1,786-ton 
Monark and the 1,296-ton Haga. All were 
sunk by mines. 


Prince Humbert of Italy and his Belgian wife, Princess Marie José 


Neutral Nightmares 


War Fears Harass Balkans, 
Eyes Kept Trained on Italy 


On May 9, fourth anniversary of the 
founding of the Fascist Empire, Mussolin; 
told 75,000 Italians assembled in the 
Piazza Venezia: “Accustom yourselves to 
my silence. Only deeds will break it!” 
When the blitzkrieg broke next day over 
the Low Countries, the Duce stuck to his 
silence. 

But the Fascist press made up for this, 
Extras with flaming headlines announced 
the news of the German invasion. The 
bellicosity of the press campaign was 
heightened May 11 when Rome’s For- 
eign Office issued an attack on the Allied 
blockade, asserting that damages to Italian 
commerce had already mounted to $20. 
000,000 and likening British methods to 
“piracy.” 

And at 2:30 that morning, outside 
Rome’s Hotel Regina-Carlton in the cen- 
ter of the city, young Fascists who were 
busy plastering walls with anti-British 
posters started a fight with two British of- 
ficials — Embassy Secretary George La- 
bouchere and Naval Attaché Gustave 
Rodd. As a result these two, as well as an 
American newspaperman accompanying 
them, John T. Whitaker of The Chicago 
Daily News, suffered bruises. Virginia 
Cowles, another American correspondent 
who was with the men, was not molested. 
And when Sir Noel Charles, British Min- 
ister, arrived on the scene, the demon- 
strators shoved him around until a police 
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official called them off. This affair resulted 
in a strong British protest. 

Nevertheless, the anti-British posters 
continued to plaster Rome. And after a 
Sunday conference between the Duce and 
army leaders, orders were issued to rein- 
force the troops in the Littorio Line de- 
fenses opposite France. 

In this growing tension there were some 
indications that Italy would make no 
immediate move. The first came on May 
10, when United States Ambassador Wil- 
fam Phillips saw Count Ciano, Italian 
Foreign Minister, and received assurances 
at least so calming that no warnings were 
issued to Americans to leave Italy. 

The second indication concerned the 
known desire for peace of the Italian royal 
family, enhanced in the new crisis by the 
fact that Crown Prince Humbert’s wife, 
Princess Marie José is the only sister of 
King Leopold of Belgium. One Brussels 
report asserted that Hitler had fully dis- 
closed to Mussolini his plan for invading 
the Low Countries and had asked the 
Italian dictator to join him with a simul- 
taneous thrust into the Balkans. According 
to this report, Mussolini agreed, but when 
Humbert learned of the plan he flatly re- 
fused to countenance it, even threatening 
that King Victor Emmanuel would abdi- 
cate if it were carried out. 

Another restraining factor was the at- 
titude of the Pope. In contrast to the 
Fascist press, the Vatican’s L’Osservatore 
Romano roundly condemned the German 
move. And the Pope on May 11 sent 
messages of sympathy to the rulers of 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 


Rumors 


Nevertheless, every country east and 
southeast of the western front, from 
Hungary to Turkey and across the Medi- 
terranean to Egypt, stepped up _pre- 
cautions against a possible spread of the 
war. And amid the military preparations, 
every Balkan capital buzzed with rumors 
of diplomatic moves and countermoves. 

The one fact of the week, however, 
was the conclusion, announced in Moscow, 
of a Russo-Yugoslav trade pact—ending 
22 years of complete Belgrade isolation 
from Moscow—followed by authoritative 
assertions in Belgrade that a Yugoslav 
military mission, headed by Inspector of 
National Defense Gen. Vojin Maximovich, 
would shortly go to Moscow. 

That tied in with Russia’s desire, ex- 
pressed to members of the Yugoslav trade 
group, for a nonaggression and defense 
pact with the five Balkan states. Such a 
pact, Soviet diplomats insisted, would be 
a “natural” outcome of Russia’s desire for 
friendship with the Balkans and would 
hot be directed against Italy or Germany. 

evertheless, Soviet spokesmen in Sofia 
last week revealed that Russia has in- 
formed Italy and Germany, as well as the 
Allies, that she does not want to see any 
Balkan adventure started by any of them. 
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Britain’s vital centers threatened by new German drive 


Menaced Isle 


England Facing Grim Threat 
of Nazi Attempt at Invasion 


For centuries Britain and sea power 
have been synonymous. “Rule, Britannia!” 
—dating from 1740—is no idle trumpeting 
of patriotism but the keystone of all Brit- 
ish strategy in both war and peace. This 
strategy was dictated by necessity: it was 
only by ruling the waves that the island 
kingdom was kept safe from invasion and 
able to reap the benefits of its vast world 
empire. 

But today, rule of the waves may not 
be enough if someone else rules the air— 
as Hitler does. Last week, as the Nazi 


war machine went into action against Hol- 
land and Belgium, Britain faced a prospect 
that was grim in the extreme. Success for 
Hitler in the Low Countries would give 
him new close-range bases for a great 
blitzkrieg against the heart of the British 
Empire. 


Sea 

In British history there have been but 
two real invasions (Newsweek, Nov. 27, 
1939). The first was in 54 B.C. by Julius 
Caesar, who sailed from Portus Itius, now 
the French Channel port of Boulogne. The 
second was in 1066 by William the Con- 
queror. 

Two subsequent invasions were planned 
but failed to come off. In 1588 Philip II 
of Spain sent out his Armada to conquer 
England; it was driven away, and half 
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the ships never returned to their home 
ports. And when Napoleon declared war 
on England in 1803 he counted on invad- 
ing the enemy’s shores. He had his “Grand 
Army” camped at Boulogne and barges 
ready to ferry it across the Channel. But 
the ships he needed as convoy were wiped 
out by Nelson’s great victory at Trafalgar 
in 1805. Half a century later Napoleon III 
had the same ambition, and the British 
prepared for a threat that never material- 
ized by forming their Volunteer Force (the 
present Territorial Army, similar to the 
American National Guard, is an outgrowth 
of it). 

The World War made Britons again con- 
sider the possibility of being invaded. 
Lord Kitchener, the War Minister, worried 
about it from the very start. Winston 
Churchill, then Admiralty chief, tried in 
vain to reassure him, promising that the 
fleet would take care of any attempted 
invasion. And although the Germans were 
rumored to have had a fleet of seagoing 
barges in their ports for the purpose, 
Churchill turned out to be right. Never- 
theless, in February 1918, Admiral von 
Scheer, the German High Fleet Com- 
mander, did draw up a secret plan for 
landing troops at night at Yarmouth on 
the east coast. His plan also showed how 
much easier it would be to invade and at- 
tack Britain from bases in the Low Coun- 
tries. 

Air 

After Germany’s heavy naval losses in 
Scandinavia, Britain today is more secure 
than ever against attack by sea. But an 
aerial onslaught is a vastly different story. 

The post-World War history of British 
air power is a far cry from 1918. Then 
Britain had not only the world’s greatest 
navy but the biggest air force as well—185 
squadrons. But in the flush of optimism 
that followed the Armistice, the number 
of squadrons was allowed to drop to a low 
of 28, with only three of them available 
for home defense. That was the fatal weak- 
ness which led to the capitulation at Mu- 
nich in 1938. Britain’s air strength at home 
then was barely half that of Germany’s, 
and much still must be made up. The 
question today is whether the British will 
have time to do so before Hitler strikes at 
them hard. 

Air raids will not be a new experience 
for Britain; during the World War, Ger- 
man Zeppelins and airplanes made many 
raids. Yet the results then were almost 
negligible: in the four-year period 8,776 
bombs were dropped, killing 1,316 persons 
and wounding 3,000. In 1940, this four- 
year score could be chalked up in a single 
day. The experiences of Ethiopia, Spain, 
China, Poland, Finland, Norway, and now 
Holland and Belgium attest to that. 

Britain’s position is all the harder be- 
cause, save for Japan, it is the most vul- 
nerable of all great countries from the air. 
And London is the nearest big center to 
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London aie News—Lee 
‘As it’s a nice, bright day I thought I’d 
spring-clean the air-raid shelter’ 


the southeast coast, with the winding 
Thames a ready-made signpost to guide 
enemy bombers to the metropolis up-river. 
There were still some 7,000,000 people left 
in wartime London last week, with many, 
of course, ready to be evacuated if bomb- 
ing started. One-third of the 46,000,000 
Britons depend on its port—the country’s 
first, followed by Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Southampton—for their food and 
other essential imports. 

Since the London region is the most 
vulnerable of the twelve Civil Defense 
zones into which England, Scotland, and 
Wales have been divided, it has the most 
protection against air attack: nearly 1,000 
anti-aircraft guns, some 1,500 balloons 
linked in a barrage to prevent low flying, 
and 150,000 men and women mobilized for 
ARP work. On a lesser scale, this protec- 
tion is duplicated in other British indus- 
trial areas and important seaports, while a 
constant watch is kept all around the 
coast for the approach of enemy airplanes. 
There are also National Defense Com- 
panies of ex-soldiers over 45 ready for any 
emergency. 

Britain’s electric power is well safe- 
guarded by the $135,000,000 grid system, 
completed in 1933. From the tip of Corn- 
wall up to the Scottish Highlands the 
country is crisscrossed with 4,000 miles of 
transmission lines, supported by more than 
26,000 steel towers, linking up 135 sepa- 
rate power plants—a big drop from the old 
figure of 500. The system permits an un- 
interrupted supply of current in spite of 
local breakdowns. 


No Holiday 

Hitler launched his attack against the 
Low Countries on the Friday before Whit- 
sunday. Almost the first thing the Brit- 
ish Government did on hearing the news 
was to call off the usual three-day Whit- 
sun holiday. Excursion trains were can- 
celed, and the people were asked not to 
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travel, telephone, or telegraph unless jt 
was absolutely essential, in order to keep 
all communication lines open for “vital 
needs.” 

Anyone who has lived in England cap 
realize what that meant to the English, 
For months millions had been planning fo, 
it as the first chance of getting out after 
the long and bitter first winter of the war, 
People were heard to remark that Hitler 
couldn’t expect to steal that holiday and 
get away with it. But Hitler stole it. 

Since last autumn they had practically 
given up carrying their gas masks—those 
who did lug them around were called sis. 
sies. But last week the government urged 
the people to take masks with them at all 
times, as well as to carry identification 
papers. The War Office warned that armed 
sentries had been posted at all vulnerable 
points and would shoot anyone failing to 
answer their challenge (deaf persons were 
ordered not to go near the sentries) . 

Special anti-parachute posts were or- 
ganized throughout Britain, with a watch 
kept even on the lonely Yorkshire moors 
and Scottish Highlands. And King George 
signed a proclamation extending the con- 
scription age from 20 down to 19 and 
from 27 up to 36. That will add some 
2,500,000 more conscripts during the next 
six months to the 2,000,000 already called 
up. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch and Belgian ex- 
perience showed the government the real- 
ity of the parachute and Trojan-horse 
menace. Home Secretary Sir John Ander- 
son introduced in Parliament a bill mak- 
ing spying and sabotage capital offenses. 
Then, on Whitsunday, the Home Secre- 
tary ordered a roundup of male suspects 
among the more than 60,000 uninterned 
enemy aliens. In the early morning plain- 
clothes men arrested 3,000 Germans and 
Austrians in ports and military and indus- 
trial areas in the east and south, the areas 
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A New Weapon against Cancer 


ewest hope in the long war against cancer is science’s 
mighty X-ray therapy machine that produces radiations as 
potent as those from costly radium in the treatment of human 
suffering. These radiations are created by bombarding a 
gold target with negative electricity accelerated by more than 
one million volts, generated with the help of the G. T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. To maintain this high constant 
potential, a series of spe- 
cially designed Goodyear 
conveyor belts traveling 


THE GREATEST NAME 


— powered by the G.T. M. 





at 6,000 feet per minute are employed to carry a con- 
tinuous negative charge to the machine, transferring it to the 
terminal by electro-static induction. A most unique problem, 
building belts to carry an invisible electrical load, but again 
the G. T. M. specified the right answer in rubber. To 
consult the G. T. M. on any use of rubber, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California 
—or phone the nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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SCHENLEY “SWALLOWS” SING: 


“A Highball Tastes Up to the Minute 
When You Put Better Spirits In It!” 


Perk-up your potions with better spirits, 
SCHENLEY spirits . . . Black Label and 
Red Label, whiskies “melded” by a secret 
SCHENLEY method that creates better 
spirits by permitting their weight reduction 


without flavor destruction. Buy the best! 








SCHENLEY Slt Peted WHISKIES 


SCHENLEY Black Label, 65% grain neutral spirits. SCHENLEY Red Label, 72'%% grain neutral spirits. Both BLENDED WHISKEY and go Pr 
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most exposed to German attack. At the 
same time all other foreigners, including 
Americans, in eastern and southern coun- 
ties—except the London region—were sub- 
jected to new restrictions: they have to 
stay indoors between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
report to the police daily, and cannot 
drive cars, ride bicycles, or use any except 
public vehicles. 





The Narvik Front 


When the hostilities spread to Holland 
and Belgium last week the fighting in Nor- 
way virtually became Europe’s forgotten 
war as far as public interest was con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the battle in the 
far north went on unabated, in spite of 
frequent heavy snowstorms, with neither 
side showing any signs of letting up. 

It was revealed last week that King 
Haakon for a second time had narrowly es- 
caped being captured by the Germans. He 
and his guard were surrounded by Nazi 
motorized units advancing on Dombas. The 
Norwegians had fired nearly all their am- 
munition when British troops came up and 
held off the Germans while the monarch 
fled to the coast. A British destroyeretook 
him northward. 

As for the northern front, German com- 
muniqués reiterated daily that the situa- 
tion was “unchanged.” However, Allied 
forces were said to be closing in on the 
7,000 Germans at Narvik, the Norwegian 
port for Swedish iron ore. More troops 
were landed. 

Nazi planes continued to bomb and 
machine-gun Allied land forces, transports, 
and warships, while British naval planes 
retaliated by two raids on German-held 
Bergen. The British also announced they 
had laid new mines off the coast of Central 
Norway. 

Meanwhile, Sweden, momentarily re- 
lieved of fear when the Nazis began their 
westward push, found new cause for 
alarm in unconfirmed reports that Ger- 
many was concentrating 100,000 men on 
the Swedish frontier and that German 
troopships were moving northward in the 
Baltic toward the Swedish coast. A general 
blackout for all Sweden was ordered. 


Red Army Overhaul 


Voroshiloff Yanked From Post; 


Wings of Commissars Clipped 





Marshal Klementi E. Voroshiloff, son of 
a railroad watchman, worked in a coal 
mine at the age of 7, joined the Bolsheviks 
as a young man, turned soldier in the rev- 
olution, and obtained successive promo- 
tions until, in 1925, he became Commissar 
of Defense. Voroshiloff was safely at 


Stalin’s side during the great purge of 
1937, in which Marshal Michael Tuk- 
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A German picture of an attack on a British aircraft carrier 


hachevsky and many other army chiefs 
died before firing squads as “traitors.” 

Last November, when Russia went to 
war with Finland, Voroshiloff kept in the 
background. And though he headed the 
customary army parade in Moscow’s Red 
Square on May 1, little was heard about 
the 59-year-old defense chief until last 
week. Then the Kremlin suddenly an- 
nounced that he had been relieved as De- 
fense Commissar and appointed assistant 
chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars (Soviet equivalent of a Cabinet) 
and chairman of the Council’s Defense 
Committee. 

To replace Voroshiloff, Stalin appointed 
as Defense Commissar Semyon Konstanti- 
novich Timoshenko, civil-war veteran, 
cavalry specialist, and commander of the 
Kiev military area. Soviet papers revealed 
for the first time that it was Timoshenko 
who had directed the Russian march into 
Poland and the war with Finland. Timo- 
shenko was made a Marshal, as were Chief 
of Staff Boris M. Shaposhnikoff and 
Comdr. Grigory Kulik, who also had 
played an important role in the Finnish 
war. 

Whether Voroshiloff’s new appointment 
meant actual promotion or eventual “liq- 
uidation” by the upstairs route remained 
to be seen. The fact that Soviet papers 
published his photograph along with Ti- 
moshenko’s lent color to reports that 
Voroshiloff would now assume the broader 
duties of coordinating all defense forces, 
as well as naval and war industries. 

At the same time Stalin shifted Voro- 
shiloff, the dictator reversed himself over 
an important military policy in which 
Voroshiloff had been involved. This con- 
cerned the political-military commissar. 
Attached to army units originally by the 
revolutionary Bolsheviks to keep an eye 
on ex-Czarist officers with the Red Army, 








. 
, Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 


many. 
Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 


March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops start landing in 
Norwegian fjords. 

April 30—Germans take Dombas and 
Stéren, the Allied key positions in Central 
Norway. 

May 2—Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain announces the withdrawal of Allied 
troops from Central Norway, because of 
German air superiority. 


May 8—After two days of heated debate 
over war policies, the Chamberlain govern- 
ment is upheld by a vote of only 281-200. 


May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Chamberlain 
resigns, and Winston Churchill becomes 
Prime Minister. 


May 11—Germans capture Eben Emael, 
one of Belgium’s key forts, by a “new 
method of attack.” Churchill forms a five- 
man War Cabinet. 


May 12—German drive in Belgium is 
slowed by the French. 


May 13—Queen Wilhelmina and the 
Dutch Government flee to London. 
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these commissars had lost much of their 
power under Tukhachevsky but were re- 
instated by Stalin with all their old au- 
thority after the 1937 purge. Voroshiloff 
presumably approves this assertion of po- 
litical control over the army. The pres- 
ence of the commissars in the Finnish 
campaign, constituting a sort of dual con- 
trol under which every military decision 
had to be countersigned by the political 
commissar, severely handicapped the Red 
commanders. Last week Stalin decreed 
that henceforth military commanders 
should have full control of military opera- 
tions. 


Flanders F telds, 1940 


In April of 1915, when the second battle 
of Ypres was at its hottest, a Canadian 
mediéal officer named Lt. Col. John Mc- 
Crae was operating a dressing station 
along the Ypres Canal. It was a pleasant 
spring in Flanders; poppies bloomed in 
the fields, and at times larks sang high 
above the Anglo-German gunfire. But the 
dead piled up; the burial crosses grew row 
upon row, and finally, scribbling in odd 
moments while awaiting arrival of new 
batches of wounded, the army doctor 
drafted a poem that became immortal: 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 
In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, rew on row 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 





We are the Dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


Last week, with a new generation of 
Britons again fighting in Flanders, Alfred 
Noyes took up the pen where McCrae 
dropped it. The contemporary English 
poet, famous for his “The Victory Ball” 
and other World War poems, revealed 
that he had added two stanzas to the 
Canadian’s masterpiece. Though differing 
in form and meter from the original, the 
Noyes stanzas are in the same mood: 


Now, from the land that holds our English 
dead, 

Out of their poppied graves they rise again, 

As they foresaw, “they could not sleep,” 
they said, 

If it should prove that they had died in vain. 


Bedaubed with innocent blood, as they 
foretold, 

The foe returns. They sowed and did not 
reap. 

They rise to reap, and reap a thousand fold, 

For these dead men have still their word 
to keep. 


Fuel for War Fidos 


In the first days of war, when the Brit- 
ish expected Nazi bombers overhead any 
minute, nearly 1,000,000 dogs and cats 
were destroyed by their owners. Soon 
afterward the remaining animals were pro- 
vided with an Air Raid Precautions sys- 


y HE rationing of butcher’s 


meat for human beings, and the consequent demand for 
“ offals” (liver, heart, etc.) to supplement the meat, have 
resulted in the disappearance of supplies on which dog- 
owners used to rely for feeding their pets. 





Fortunateiy other flesh-food is available. For 
instance, horseflesh is fairly plentiful, and this, we think, 
must be relied upon as the dog’s staple meat dish. In 
London and suburbs alone there are some 2,000 horseflesh 
retailers (or cats’-meat men, as they are popularly called), 
while some of the big provincial cities are equally well 
catered for. se retailers e de ly in cooked 








icsore being given to a dog. The demand for this meat 








DON'TS 


Don’t destroy pet animals needlessly ; they are in no more danger than you 
are if you register them and use N.A.R.P.A.C. and the National Animal Guards. 

Don't try to take your animals into Public Shelters. 

Don't under any circumstances touch animals which may have been con- 
taminated by gas—it is dangerous to you. N.A.R.P.A.C. will destroy animals 
in hopeless cases, and treat and return to their owners animals only slightly 
affected. 





HORSES. All horse owners should register their horses with N.A.R.P.A.C. 
Under air-raid conditions a terrified horse may Bolt for miles ; when picked up it 
will be unidentifiable unless registered. Special identity discs are available. Full 











War aid for British animals 


tem almost as comprehensive as that for 
human beings, including National Animal 
Guards, and the problem of feeding dogs 
on war rations was taken up by a charity 
organization, the National Canine Defense 
League. It suggested that owners form 
Meat-Buying Clubs to insure continuous 
supplies at minimum cost. 


“ The London Zoo is meeting the problem 
of a curtailed budget by allowing animal 
lovers to adopt their favorite animal if 
they pay for its upkeep. The officers of 
the Royal Tank Regiment have appro- 
priate mascots in three huge centenarian 
tortoises named Amelia, Aggie, and 
Ermyntrude. On the back of each is paint- 
ed the name of the regiment and the pic- 
ture of a tank. In return, the officers sup- 
ply 3 bushels of cabbage a week. 





Tokyo Tension 


Since the outbreak of the European war 
Japan has been keeping an especially sharp 
eye on the Dutch East Indies, whence it 
obtains heavy supplies of oil, tin, and rub- 
ber. Invasion of the Netherlands called 
forth an official Japanese statement favor- 
ing maintenance of the status quo for the 
enormously rich colonial empire of 733,681 
square miles and 60,000,000 inhabitants. 
Although the Governor-General of the 
colony promptly declared the Dutch would 
protect their territory and that outside 
help would be rejected as unwelcome, 
Japan found two causes for worry: (1) 
the declaration of the Dutch Foreign Min- 
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ister in London that his country would 
place “all its resources at the disposal of 
the Western Powers”; (2) the landing of 
French and British troops in the Dutch 
West Indies (see page 35). 

Japan promptly notified Dutch authori. 
ties that no curtailment of Japan’s vita] 
imports would be tolerated, leaving unset. 
tled the pivotal question whether Japan 
would recognize the right of the Dutch to 
supply their own needs first. Next, repre- 
sentatives of the belligerents were informed 
that Japan would not allow the Nether. 
lands Indies to change hands no matter 
what the outcome of the war in Europe. 

In order to allay Japanese fears after 
the Allied occupation of the Dutch West 
Indies, Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambas. 
sador to Tokyo, gave his government’s as. 
surance to Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita 
that Britain had no intention of interven. 
ing in the East Indies. 





Sidelights of the War 


On May 10 the official German news 
agency announced: “The German people 
have determinedly entered their decisive 
struggle. Because of the gravity of the 
times no dances are allowed.” 


© Women training as drivers for the Swiss 
Army Medical Corps received this order 
on their first day: “You’re in the army 
now. Leave lipstick and powderboxes at 
home. Bring scrub brushes instead.” 


{| The German radio filled in gaps in the 
broadcast of the invasion of Holland by 
playing a recording of the Dutch hymn, 
“The Thanksgiving Prayer.” 


"The Canadian Post Office announced 
last week that it would no longer handle 
mail addressed only to “The Loneliest 
Soldier” or “A Lonely Soldier” at the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force base at 
Aldershot, England. The avalanche of such 
mail started when the Canadian Press car- 
ried the story of a soldier who received no 
letters from home because his parents 
were pacifists. 


{The German Sedta Air Line and the 
Royal Dutch Shell Oil Co. have offices in 
the same building at Quito, Ecuador. On 
May 10 employes of the two companies 
met in an elevator on the way to work and 
promptly extended the war to a new 
front. Several were injured in the fight. 
Next day the management assigned the 
companies separate elevators. 


* The Warsaw home of United States Am- 
bassador Anthony J. Drexel Biddle was 
demolished by German bombs last Sep- 
tember, and his country villa was dam- 
aged. Last week Sen. Joseph Guffey of 
Pennsylvania introduced a bill in the 
Senate to pay the Ambassador $243,361 
as compensation for loss of personal prop- 
erty, including antiques, tapestries, and 
paintings. 
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U.S. Aghast at Nazi Thrust 


Bringing War Close to Home 


Even Isolationists Ponder, 
While Preparedness Is Pushed; 


All Americas on Alert 


The German lightning that struck Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Luxembourg last week 
reverberated in the Americas, where since 
September the citizens of the world’s last 
untroubled continent have been asking 
themselves two questions. What do we do 
now? and What may we have to do even- 
tually? 


Now 

Friday afternoon, as Nazi _ soldiers 
swarmed into the Low Countries, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt assured a press conference 
that the new developments abroad had 
not materially altered America’s neutrali- 
ty. That evening, in an address to the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, re- 
broadcast to the world in seven languages, 
Mr. Roosevelt hewed more closely to re- 
alities—and to his own personal feelings. 

“IT am glad that we are shocked and 
angered by the tragic news,” he told the 
delegates of 21 peaceful republics. “We 
have come ... to the reluctant conclusion 
that a continuance of these processes .. . 
presents a definite challenge . . . to the 


type of civilization to which all of us in 
the three Americas have been accustomed. 

“At the Pan-American Conference, and 
again at Lima, we discussed a dim and 
unpleasant possibility . 


.. that the Ameri- 
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Carlisle in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 


‘By Unanimous Agreement’ 





cas might have to become the guardian 
of Western culture, the protector of 
Christian civilization . . . Today the fear 
has become a fact. 

“Today we know that until recent weeks 
too many citizens of the American re- 
publics believed themselves wholly safe 
.. . the thought that a distance of sev- 
eral thousand miles from war-torn Europe 
gave to us some form of mystic immunity. 

“Can we continue our peaceful con- 
struction if all the other continents em- 
brace by preference or by compulsion a 
wholly different principle of life? No, I 
think not . . . But I believe that by over- 
whelming majorities you and I .. . will 
act together to protect . .. our culture, 
our freedom, and our civilization.” 

Those stirring words replaced a speech 
that had been written for the Scientific 
Congress—written the day before and 
torn to shreds by German bayonets. Was 
it a call to the Americas to act—to force 
the warring world to respect the Panama 
“chastity belt” that was greeted last fall 
with bad puns and indifference? 

On Saturday, British and French landed 
from warships in the Dutch West Indies 
—a strategic stone’s throw from the Pan- 
ama Canal—apparently with Washing- 
ton’s prior consent. One of the occupied 
islands—Curacao—already had declared 
war on Germany and seized the crews of 
two Nazi merchant ships to prevent the 
scuttling of those vessels and two others. 
On Sunday, 500 more Allied troops arrived 
aboard the Canadian destroyer Fraser, and 
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the Dutch West Indies, declaring a state 
of siege, interned 400 Germans. 

In a dozen capitals, the effect of these 
lightning counterstrokes, coupled with Mr. 


Roosevelt’s challenge, was electric. In 
Tokyo, where Allied occupation of the 
Dutch West Indies was interpreted as a 
possible precedent for occupation of Hol- 
land’s East Indies by the French and 
British, newspapers hinted that it would 
mean war. Off Honolulu lay the United 
States Fleet, its orders to steam home 
from Problem XXI canceled by uncer- 
tainty over the fate of those same East 
Indies and by a wave of jitters that swept 
the Philippines. 

But in those capitals to which it was 
primarily addressed, the President’s speech 
bore earlier fruit. On Sunday, Argentina 
asked the other American republics to con- 
sider the possibility that the Western 
Hemisphere might eventually be involved 
in the war and urged a conference to weigh 
steps against the latest violation of Amer- 
ican neutrality. 

“Today,” the statement read, “neither 
[group] of the belligerents respects the will 
of the neutrals, nor are the neutrals able 
to enforce neutrality isolating them from 
war. Neutrality .. . is fictitious, a dead 
concept which must be replaced to meet 
the realities in which we live.” 

Cabling his copy to Washington, Nor- 
man Armour, United States Ambassador to 
Buenos Aires, grimly remarked: “The next 
move is up to us.” 

Up to then, Washington’s moves had 
been routine. Mr. Roosevelt, his chances 
for a third term definitely enhanced (see 
Periscope) , shuttled sleeplessly from the 
Atlantic telephone to earnest conferences 
with the heads of the State, War, and 
Navy Departments. The strictures of the 
Neutrality Act on arms, credits, and com- 
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Parrish in The Chicago#Tribune 


‘Looking for a Campaign Slogan’ 
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mercial intercourse were extended to Hit- 
ler’s newest victims. Dutch, Belgian, and 
Luxembourg funds in the United States 
were frozen. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull again warned Japan to stay out of 
the Dutch East Indies. Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins warned specu- 
lators to lay off rubber and tin. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross appealed for $10,000,000 
to alleviate suffering in the invaded coun- 
tries. 

On Capitol Hill, nerves were taut. Talk 
of jumping the Army budget by half a 
billion, of drastic Navy increases, of planes 
—planes—and more planes was translated 
into action on Monday when the President 
announced he would ask Congress for im- 
mediate additional funds. 

The war had come to the 
Hemisphere. 


Western 


Eventually 

The problem was no longer whether, by 
open intervention, to affect the outcome 
of the European struggle—but to gird this 
hemisphere to meet any possible outcome. 
To Army and Navy men that means phys- 
ical protection of the Americas by land, 
sea, and air; assurance of an undiminished 
supply of vital raw materials (including 
those coming from the East Indies) ; main- 
tenance of American markets abroad, and 
preservation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Army long has envisaged attacks 
against the United States along both the 
Eastern and Western Seaboards, at the 
Panama Canal, in the Caribbean, in Latin 
America, and in the Pacific as far west as 
the Philippines. As Brig. Gen. George V. 
Strong, Assistant Chief of Staff, pointed 
out a fortnight ago, Newfoundland pre- 
sents a formidable threat as a likely air 
base for an attack on the North Atlantic 
Coast as far south as Washington. 

The British Bahamas would serve sim- 
ilarly for an attack on the South Atlantic 
Coast as far west as the Alleghenies. The 
occupation of Puerto Rico and Trinidad 
(or, indeed, any of the Caribbean islands) 
would jeopardize defense of the Canal. 
Mexico offers an even more dangerous po- 
tential threat to the Canal, although sabo- 
tage—the blowing up of locks or of vessels 
passing through the locks—is the chief 
danger. 

But the Army and Navy insist that they 
have not got enough men, guns, planes, 
or supplies to do an adequate job. The 
Army, which envisages a maximum mobi- 
lization of 4,000,000 officers and men, 
may ask Congress for from $50,000,000 
to $400,000,000 to equip an Initial Pro- 
tective Force of from 750,000 to 1,000,000. 
For the immediate future, Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, wants to add 
15,000 men to a Regular Army of 227,000 
—53,000 short of the authorized peacetime 
limit. The Army is woefully short of anti- 
tank guns and anti-aircraft weapons. 

The Navy likewise needs men—and 
ships. Rep. Carl Vinson of Georgia, chair- 
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Wide World 


The U.S.S. Saratoga’s warbirds stood guard off Hawaii 


man of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, has indicated that the shipbuilding 
and aircraft programs will be reexamined 
—with the probability the committee will 
recommend raising the original $46,000,- 
000 figure for expanding shipbuilding fa- 
cilities. 

Both defense arms are crying for planes. 
The Army, which expects to have 5,500 
by July 1, 1941, wants 500 more $400,000 
Flying Fortresses (250 are on hand and 
ordered) , all rated over 325 miles an hour. 
The Navy, which expects to have 2,900 
planes by 1941, wants 4,500 as soon as it 
can get them. Faced with a serious short- 
age of pilots and instructors, the Navy 
needs to expand its aerial schooling facili- 
ties. 

But the most vital lack in United States 
defense is in raw materials—‘“strategic ma- 
terials” such as rubber, silk, tin, tungsten, 
nickel, manganese, quinine, antimony, 
chromium, coconut shell char, Manila 
fiber, mercury, mica, and quartz crystal; 
“critical materials” such as aluminum, as- 
bestos, cork, graphite, hides, iodine, kapok, 
opium, optical glass, phenol, platinum, tan- 
ning materials, toluol, vanadium, and wool. 


Significance 


The latest Nazi invasion had a more 
sobering effect upon Americans, particular- 
ly those on Capitol Hill, than all the 
previous ones put together. There were no 
indications that America had weakened in 
its resolve not to send another AEF to 
Europe. On the contrary, there were indi- 
cations that even the interventionists had 
taken to heart Winston Churchill’s speech 
emphasizing that the Allies could not go 


ahead on a grandiose scale until they had 
achieved parity or superiority in the air. 
Few could see any point in sending men, 
when the Allies have millions they can- 
not use; credit, when they have nowhere 
near exhausted their cash; more war 
sinews, when the Anglo-French Purchasing 
Commission seems in no hurry to tax 
American factories (see Business Tides) . 

But there was a growing disposition to 
regard preparedness as a type of common- 
sense insurance even isolationists could 
endorse. And nothing better served to il- 
lustrate that trend than the widespread 
clamor for a bigger Army and Navy. I all 
the measures that have been seriously sug- 
gested for strengthening our armed forces 
were taken, the bill for fiscal year 1941 
would be nearer $5,000,000,000 than the 
present $2,000,000,000. 

And Buenos Aires’ action indicates that 
the other Americas, too, are waking up to 
the need of preparing for the worst. 


Babson, Candidate 


Six and a half years after repeal, the 
70-year-old Prohibition party met opti- 
mistically in national convention at Chi- 
cago last week and unanimously nominated 
for President Roger W. Babson, business 
analyst and whilom Republican. The 
nominee hopefully called on “all those in- 
terested in putting righteousness before 
expediency” to join the Prohibitionists in 
a “coalition third party.” 

Recruits will hardly overwhelm him. 
Third parties have had little success in 
the two-party United States. The Pro- 
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hibitionists fell from a peak of 271,058 
votes in 1892 to only 37,847 in 1936. Nor- 
man Thomas, this year’s fourth-time So- 
cialist nominee (Newsweek, April 15), 
dropped from 884,781 votes in 1932 to 
187,720 in 1936. John W. Aiken, running 
a second time as Socialist Labor candidate, 
polled only 12,777 votes in 1936. Earl 
Browder, appealing a four-year jail term 
for using a fraudulent passport and ex- 
pected to be the Communist candidate 
again, polled only 80,159 votes in 1936. 

The chief third-party threat at present 
comes from CIO President John L. Lewis, 
who last month warned he might call Left- 
wing groups to “crystallize their judgment 
into a program every American can sup- 
port.” 





A Shot in the Night 


Reading in his campus-home library at 
8:30 p.m. Sept. 14, 1934, Dr. Elliott Speer, 
35, headmaster of Mount Hermon School 
for Boys, Northfield, Mass., was mysteri- 
ously slain by a shotgun blast through a 
window as he rose to investigate a knock 
there. His wife rushed downstairs to hear 
him cry: “I don’t know what happened.” 

Last week, in Westfield, Mass., 40 miles 
away, Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, 65, nationally 
known research chemist and food author- 
ity, heard a rap on the front door of his 
home as he sat in the library at 11:30 
p.m. one evening reading C. F. Forrester’s 
“The Gun,” a tale of violent death and 
fighting in Spain. Going outside to answer, 
he was shot dead. Mrs. Allyn hurried 
downstairs as he gasped: “Call the police! 
Call the police!” 

Despite the strange similarity of the 
two killings, Massachusetts investigators 
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Mother’s Day: Losing her kittens, a cat belonging to Dr. C. 8S. States 
of Homer, Ill., adopted two squirrels who soon found their strange home 


more comfortable than a tree. 





promptly showed that they bore no ap- 
parent connection. The Speer case lacked 
any definite clue or motive and was never 
solved. The Allyn murder, on the other 
hand, abounded in evidence. Most bizarre 
clue: that the silver-haired professor, who 
resigned 25 years ago as head of the West- 
field State Teachers College chemistry de- 
partment to found the Westfield Testing 
and Research Laboratory, had created a 
new secret food concentrate of military 
value which he had declined to divulge to 
an agent of a European power. A check 
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Army rifle evolution: top to bottom—1903 Springfield, 
World War Lee-Enfield (adapted from British design), Johnson, Garand 
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of his personal archives disclosed he had 
supplied the Russian Army during the 
World War with a food pill and had been 
asked to work for at least two European 
countries now at war. 


Rifle Row 


In February 1936, a month after the 
United States Army replaced its 1903 
bolt-action Springfield rifle with the new 
rapid-fire semi-automatic invented by John 
C. Garand, civilian employe of the Spring- 
field, Mass., government arsenal (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 4, 1939), Melvin Maynard 
Johnson Jr., Boston lawyer, amateur gun- 
smith and captain in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, who was then 26, announced that 
he had created a better weapon. 

Unimpressed, the War Department ig- 
nored it and went ahead with Garand or- 
ders. But as the new rifle filtered through 
Army ranks and got tougher tests, reports 
seeped out to civilian experts of serious 
defects: the lubrication was faulty; the 
mechanism “sanded up” badly in the field; 
the breechcover was inadequate; and the 
lighter barrel, reduced in size to cut down 
weight, heated up and buckled, thereby 
dropping the rifleman’s aim 5 feet. 

Last March, the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, passing on War Depart- 
ment funds, investigated reports that the 
Army had decided to redesign the Gar- 
and’s barrel after producing 28,000 of the 
weapons. Last week, a Senate Military Ap- 
propriations subcommittee staged a dem- 
onstration of the Johnson and Garand at 
Fort Belvoir, Md. 

After four hours of firing, high-lighted 
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by a succession of bull’s-eyes with each 
gun by Sen. Ernest Lundeen of Minne- 
sota, ex-Army marksman, Chairman ElI- 
mer Thomas of Oklahoma declared that 
both were “good guns,” but added definite- 
ly: “Since the War Department is manu- 
facturing the Garand, there seems to be 
no reason to go into production on another 
rifle.” 

Nevertheless, the controversy went on, 
with the civilian experts calling the test 
unfair and inconclusive. 





Rolling Bandwagons 
F.D.R. and Dewey Show Gains; 


Garner Fails in California 


While Presidential hopefuls last week 
tried vainly to grab headlines from the 
European war, the Roosevelt and Dewey 
bandwagons continued to roll out in 
front. 

Delegations from Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and Michigan promised their con- 
vention votes to Mr. Roosevelt. The 
Democratic conventions in Iowa and North 
Dakota favored the renomination of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The Alabama primary elected 22 dele- 
gates nominally pledged to Speaker Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead but actually favoring a 
third term, with the Speaker for Vice 
President. And although South Dakota 
elected eight delegates favoring Postmas- 
ter General James A. Farley, the Cali- 
fornia primary was swept by Gov. Cul- 
bert L. Olson’s pro-Roosevelt slate, 3-1 
over three rival tickets combined and 
6-1 ahead of a delegation pledged to 
Vice President John N. Garner, who car- 
ried the primary against Mr. Roosevelt 
in 1932. 

Dewey picked up eight votes from 
Idaho, which for the second time in 50 
years of statehood instructed its delega- 
tion. In Maryland, sixteen more delegates 
fell into his lap by 8-1 over an uninstruct- 
ed slate, although only half the Republi- 
cans who voted in other primary contests 
cast Dewey ballots. 

Obstacles, however, were strewn in the 
Republican front-runner’s path. The Cali- 
fornia GOP picked, without contest, 44 
uninstructed votes, and the North Dakota 
and Arkansas conventions chose unin- 
structed delegations. Connecticut leaned 
toward Gov. Raymond E, Baldwin as a 
favorite son. 

Local political interest, meanwhile, cen- 
tered on details of four primary contests: 


Maryland: Renomination of Sen. George 
L. Radcliffe, Democrat, placed his cam- 
paign manager, Sen. Millard E. Tydings, 
whom Mr. Roosevelt tried to purge two 
years ago, in a position to dictate a favor- 
ite-son, stop-Roosevelt delegation to the 
For Congressman 


national convention. 





the Republicans nominated Walter (The 
Big Train) Johnson, 52-year-old farmer 
and Montgomery County Commissioner, 
who in 21 years as pitcher for the Wash- 
ington Senators set an all-time record by 
winning 414 games. 


South Dakota: Republicans, renominat- 
ing economy-bent Gov. Harlan J. Bush- 
field, outpolled by 2-1 the Democrats who 
nominated Lewis Bicknell, conservative at- 
torney. 


Florida: Sen. Charles O. Andrews ran 
first in the six-man Democratic primary, 
but failed to win a majority and faces a 
runoff against State Railroad Commission- 
er Jerry W. Carter, who was aided by Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, old-age pension ad- 
vocate. The big surprise was Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, physical culturist, publisher, and 


. staunch anti-New Dealer, who ran a strong 


third. 


California: Republicans were heartened 
when they brought out 42 per cent of 
their registration without a Presidential 
contest, while the Democrats (who lead 
3-2 in registration) could muster only a 
44 per cent turnout, despite their four- 
way fight. A small vote for the ham-and- 
egg ticket, which ran a poor third in the 
Democratic primary, showed surprisingly 
little strength for that pension movement. 
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Scott’s Technocrats don uniforms 
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Among the Isms 


Rumblings along the political Isms front 
made headlines on the Atlantic seaboard 
last week: 


§ In New York, Howard Scott and his 
Technocrats blossomed out in uniform- 
like regulation dress consisting of gray, 
double-breasted suit (at $25), gray shirt, 
gray hat, and reddish, plain-toed shoes 
for men; gray, single-breasted suit, with 
blouse of gray or blue for women (at $22) . 
Explaining his grandiose plans to estab- 
lish the “Technate,” a state which would 
embrace all of North America, a number 
of republics and colonies in Latin Amer- 
ica, and several islands of the Pacific, 
Scott posed for Newsweek in the new 
uniform under the symbol of his Tech- 
nocratic empire—the Greek monad in 
chromium and vermilion, signifying a 
unit. 


{ In Washington, Michael J. Quill, blunt- 
spoken president of the CIO Transport 
Workers Union, was tossed out of a stormy 
hearing of the Dies committee when he 
cried: “You’re trying to bring on a war!” 


{In Bridgeport, Conn., the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring they were “positively op- 
posed to dictatorship” and would work 
for the “preservation of democracy.” The 
resolution followed reports that some of 
the members were leaning toward Fascism. 








Fair of Forty 


Opening day of the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair was a stately symphony of 
sonorous speeches, frigid formalities, and 
chaste ceremonies—a magnificent mural 
of top hats and cutaways, sables and 
pearls, champagne and caviar. 

The 1940 edition spun its turnstiles 
Saturday on a different note. There was 
only one top hat. The password on Flush- 
ing Meadows was “Hello, Folks.” The 
official greeter was “Elmer,” the All-Amer- 
ican backslapper (Transition, April 22). 
The watchword was “Free Fun.” The rule 
was “Low Prices.” A merry throng of 
191,196 Elmers and their ladies, lads, and 
lassies ate it up. 

The only concession to formality was a 
few brief talks of dedication and the only 
shadow was cast by the war abroad. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message describing 
the $155,000,000 exposition, polished up 
at a cost of $10,000,000, as “a symbol of 
international common sense.” Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York, referring 
to Europe, warned: “It can happen here 
unless we, ourselves, make it impossible.” 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia noted the 
absence of Germany and Russia from the 
foreign zone: “We want no international 
rogues’ gallery.” 

As their words faded, the rollicking visi- 




















. + + sounded a keynote of informality amid the blossoming trees 


tors spread out over the 1,216 acres of 
grounds, traipsed down the 60 miles of 
walks and roads, swarmed through the 
exhibits of 43 foreign nations, 14 states, 
and 150-odd industrial firms (see page 
62), jingled the cash registers of nearly 
70 restaurants and cafeterias (one of 
them a five-and-dime emporium), and 
rested their weary feet on hundreds of 
park benches—reexamining old favorites 
and discovering new. 

When night fell, the crowd concentrated 
in the Great White Way, and Chairman 
Harvey D. Gibson threw a switch that 
opened a brighter, more compact amuse- 
ment area, Visitors packed such outstand- 
ing shows as the fair’s own “American 
Jubilee,” the story of the republic in song, 
dance, and pageantry; Billy Rose’s new 
Aquacade, featuring Eleanor Holm (Mrs. 
Billy Rose); and Mike Todd’s Streets of 
Paris, spotlighting Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
strip-tease act. 


Week in the Nation 


Lyncu: At midnight May 8, the United 
States completed its first year without a 
lynching since tabulations were begun in 
1882, Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, executive 
secretary of the Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of Lynching, 
stated in a report at Atlanta, Ga., last 
week. 


‘Deav’: A “Blue” army sentry, failing 
to recognize the boss of the Sabine River 
war games, “killed” Lt. Gen. Stanley D. 
Embick with blank cartridges. “You're 
shot, you’re out!” shouted the buck pri- 
vate. When the General insisted: “I’ve got 
to pass,” the sentry finally consented to 
cheat and let his superior survive. 


Fury: Fearful of losing his job, Verlin 
Spencer, principal of the South Pasadena, 
Calif., Junior High School, shot and killed 
three high-ranking school-board officials 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


. . (there was one high hat) 


and a woman teacher, wounded a woman 
secretary and a male instructor, and at- 
tempted suicide. 


Dear: Born deaf in his left ear, Rep. 
Leonard W. Schuetz, 52-year-old Chicago 
Democrat, has spent thousands of dollars 
in vain search of a cure. Last week he re- 
ported that the sonorous voice of Rep. 
John Taber, New York Republican, blast- 
ing away against the Wage-Hour Act 
through the House microphone, caused 
him to “go goofy” and flee the chamber. 
In a few minutes, he was startled to find 
he could hear perfectly with the bad ear. 


Surrenper: Three days after the start 
of the country’s biggest man hunt since 
last summer’s search for Louis (Lepke) 
Buchalter, Joe Adonis, racketeer-politician 
born Joseph Doto 38 years ago, walked 
into Brooklyn, N. Y., Borough Hall and 
surrendered to Special Prosecutor John 
Harlan Amen, and was held in $75,000 bail. 





BOOKS 


Ex-Prostitute Empress: 
How Theodora Put Last Spark 
Into Dying Roman Empire 





In the year 500, Rome’s once-glorious 
empire was little better than a corpse, 
eaten away with corruption and waiting 
only for decent interment in the past. 
Then, for a brief historical moment, a 
new vigor animated the ancient world and 
it knew again its onetime splendor. His- 
torians debate as to the reasons for this 
dance on the grave’s brink; they agree 
that a girl of the streets, who sat at the 
time as empress in Byzantium, eastern 
seat of the empire, had much to do with it. 


Theodora, wife of tiie Emperor Jus-. 


tinian, has been the heroine of many 
books and plays, though the data on her 
life are meager and conflicting. She is 
eternally fascinating. A new book, Em- 
PRESS OF THE Dusk by John W. Vander- 
cook, again parades Theodora’s richly col- 
ored pageant before our eyes. Using what 
is known of her life as an armature, the 
author skillfully models his figure in the 
round and makes her a living character. 

The daughter of Acacius, a bear feeder 
at the Hippodrome in Byzantium—or 
Constantinople, to give it its better- 
known name—grew up a half-wild circus 
waif and entered prostitution at 14 be- 
cause there was no other way to earn a 
living. After two years in a brothel, she 
turned actress and rose to the top of her 
profession by her extraordinary beauty, 
wit, and intelligence. 

When she was in her early 20s, Theo- 
dora met the heir-apparent to the imperial 
throne, the 38-year-old Justinian (him- 
self a peasant by birth), and completely 
captivated him. For three years he kept 
her in a palace as his mistress; then, upon 
his accession to the throne, he braved 
convention and married her—a girl not 
only of the lowest stratum of society but 
one who had been a famous courtesan, 
known to many of Justinian’s own cour- 
tiers. 

Little was left of the Roman Empire 
when Theodora came to its throne. Goths 
held Rome; Vandal kings ruled the once- 
Roman provinces of Africa. Byzantium, 
with its million paupers, was a city of 
chaos and crime, torn by bloody interne- 
cine strife. 

It was Theodora who saved the empire 
and showed her husband the way to 
restore order. Under her egis, Justinian 
rebuilt the city (Santa Sophia, most beau- 
tiful of Byzantine monuments, was ded- 
icated by him); he sent great navies again 
plying the Mediterranean, and his gen- 
eral, a blond Slav (born in Thrace) from 
the ranks, named Belisarius, once again led 
Roman legions to conquest. The lost Afri- 
can provinces were retaken, and the Goth 
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Theodora, courtesan-empress 


was thrown out of the Eternal City. Once 
more, the Roman Emperor was emperor of 
Rome. 

But an unhealthy flush was on all this 
new life, and there was no heart in it 
among the people. When Theodora died 
of cancer at the age of 40, the Dark Ages 
were well on the way. She was indeed 
Empress of the Dusk. (Empress OF THE 
Dusk. 295 pages, 70,000 words. Draw- 
ings. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 
$2.50.) 








From Vandercook’s ‘Empress of the Dusk’ (Reynal & Hitchcock) 


The Spanish Nationalist Side 


“The only man who can claim to be 
entirely unbiased in his judgment,” writes 
Robert Sencourt (quoting an English Lord 
Chief Justice) in his book, Sparn’s OrvEAt, 
“is he who knows nothing whatever about 
his subject.” 

Sencourt’s history of the Spanish war— 
first published in 1938 and now brought 
down to date with several additional chap- 
ters—is certainly not an impartial work, 
nor does the author intend that it should 
be. Written by a British Catholic, an ad- 
mirer of Franco, with a foreword by the 
Duke of Alba, it treats the war and the 
disordered years that preceded it from the 
Nationalist point of view; the author, fur- 
nishing exhaustive data on the election 
skulduggeries of the republic, refuses to 
grant that regime any semblance of a 
people’s government. For its brilliant writ- 
ing, honest documentation, its fairness 
withal, it is the best book on that tragic 
era that has come this reviewer’s way. 

Especially should Americans read this 
book, if only for the reason that the mass 
of published material in English on that 
war has been so overwhelmingly biased on 
the other side. Readers conditioned by the 
flood of pro-Loyalist novels, plays, liis- 
tories, and poems will find plenty in these 
pages to surprise them. (Sparn’s Orprat. 
360 pages, 137,000 words. Maps, index. 
Longmans, Green, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


I Marriep Apventure. By Osa Johnson. 
876 pages, 101,000 words. Illustrations, 
index. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3.50. 
Mrs. Martin Johnson, who, with her fa- 
mous husband, did a good job of ex- 
ploiting African exploration, tells all about 






















or you who like to own a car you 
Fen love, cherish and take pride in 
the keys to this new Packard 
Super-8 One-Sixty will be a passport to 
the “seventh heaven.” 
Those keys will set in motion per- 
formance... power... nimbleness . 
comfort . that you never thought 


possible. 


Humming softly beneath its long, low, 
racy hood is the most powerful 8-cylinder 
motor being put into any American pas- 
senger car today! 160 horsepower! More 
horsepower per pound of car weight than 
any other car on America’s highways. 





And this new Packard One-Sixty is as 
nimble as a star skater on smooth ice! 
Its pickup is uncanny! In less than 21 
seconds it sweeps the speedometer needle 
from five to 60 miles an hour! 
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It’s stingy with gasoline, too. In miles- 











per-gallon, it runs almost nose-to-nose 
with cars weighing hundreds of pounds 


less, and with 20 to 25 Le SS horsepower! 


You have to ride in this new Packard 
One-Sixty to learn what riding comfort 


can really be like! Rough roads, bumpy 
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you take the 


worst of them in stride... 


roads, rutty roads 
even at high 





speeds! And through it all, the handling 
ease will astonish and delight you. 

And last—but far from least—this 
great car costs even less than last year’s 
Packard Super-8! 

Your Packard dealer will gladly bring 
this car around to your door. We hope 
you will take the wheel yourself . . . for 
from that moment on, you'll never be 
satisfied with anything less than a new 
Packard One-Sixty! 


Prices*—Packard 110, 8867 and up; 
Packard 120, $1038 and up; Packard 
Super-8 160, $1524 and up; Packard 
Custom Super-8 180, $2243 to $6300. 
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Osa Johnson saw gibbon apes... 


her vigorous life; the book appears simul- 
taneously with a movie of the same name 
and based on the same material. 


Tris War. By Thomas Mann. 66 pages, 
13,000 words. Knopf, New York. $1. The 
third essay on contemporary events that 
the great German novelist (now in exile 
in the United States) has written since he 
began to take an active interest in world 
politics, this little book is an incisive, 
reasoned, and angry appraisal of the Ger- 
man national state of mind. 


A SoutnerNer Discovers New Enc- 
LAND. By Jonathan Daniels. 398 pages, 
112,000 words. Index. Macmillan, New 
York. $3. Applying the same technique he 
used in his entertaining and instructive 
“A Southerner Discovers the South,” 
Daniels has written an amusing book, full 
of shrewd observations and sly digs, on a 
region in which he found much to admire. 


Ir You Don’t Weaken. By Oscar 
Ameringer. 476 pages, 136,000 words. II- 
lustrations, index. Holt, New York. $2.75. 
A lively, anecdotal autobiography of the 
Oklahoma editor, labor leader, and old- 
time radical. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Waite Sue Sieeps! By Ethel Lina 
White. 286 pages. Harpers, New York. 
$2. A portrait of Miss Loveapple through 
a maze of horror in Switzerland. Some- 
one she has never seen is threatening to 
murder her; someone else is trying to rob 
her of something she doesn’t possess. No- 
table chiefly for the fine attention to de- 
tails that distinguished “The Wheel 


Spins.” 





Houmway Homicipe. By Rufus King. 
275 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
Introducing a new detective, Cotton 
Moon, and his stooge, Bert Stanley. They 
are on a world cruise searching for rare 
nuts, but nuts are forgotten when mur- 
der strikes. Detective Moon is a gentle- 
man worth meeting in this exciting story. 








ARTS 





Treasures of Dutch Masters 
Displayed in Michigan Show 


After months of preparation, the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Art Association and the 
local Association of Commerce last week 
opened a $2,000,000 show of Dutch art— 
just three days before Germany started 
blitzkrieging Holland. Though the war 
headlines were of more immediate inter- 
est to the 185,000 people of Dutch descent 
who live in the region, the show is a strong 
statement of the values for which their 
little homeland stands. 

The 103 paintings (lent by 39 sources) 
span the centuries between Rogier van 
der Weyden (1399-1464) and Piet Mon- 
driaan, 68-year-old Leyden artist. The 
show fills six galleries in the Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery, runs until May 30, and costs 
25 cents (a dime to children). The largest 
Dutch art exhibit ever seen in Michigan, it 
is probably the most comprehensive such 
show staged in this country since the 
Metropolitan Museum’s 1909 Hudson- 
Fulton Tercentenary exhibition. 

High spots include an “Allegory of In- 
temperance” by Hieronymus Bosche, the 
sixteenth-century Surrealist who sired 
Dali and fantastic counterparts; a fif- 
teenth-century “moving picture” by Dirk 
Bouts in which Moses is shown (on 
the same canvas) in consecutive 
first removing his shoes before entering 
holy ground, then kneeling before the 
biblical burning bush; and a “Laughing 
Boy With Whistle” by the irrepressible 
Frans Hals. 


poses, 





Echoes of a Whistler 
When James Abbott McNeill Whistler 


—the odd American with the white fore- 
lock, courtly manners, and flashing wit— 
privately exhibited “Falling Rocket, a 
Nocturne in Black and Gold” at the Gros- 
venor Gallery in London, John Ruskin, 
dean of English art critics, wrote: “I have 
seen and heard much of Cockney impu- 
dence before now, but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask 200 guineas for flinging 
a pot of paint in the public’s face.” 
Observing that political economists re- 
garded Ruskin as a great art critic, while 
artists looked upon him as a great political 
economist, Whistler sued for libel. The 
trial drove the artist bankrupt and ag- 





























From ‘I Married Adventure’ (Lippincott) 
... and long-eared native dandies 


gravated Ruskin’s mental condition (which 
resulted in temporary insanity) ; it drama- 
tized the battle of the Impressionists—who 
painted things as they seemed at a given 
moment—for recognition in the face of the 
entrenched “mirror-up-to-nature” art phi- 
losophy of pre-Raphaelites like Burne- 
Jones (who claimed at the trial he could 
paint any of Whistler’s nocturnes in twen- 
ty minutes). Ruskin was spokesman and 
prophet for the latter. 

“Who,” asks Pope, “shall decide when 
Doctors disagree?” Baffled by conflicting 
expert testimony, the lay jury awarded a 
farthing damages to Whistler but ordered 
the contestants to pay their own costs. 
Friends of Ruskin—who said of the trial 
at the outset: “It’s nuts and nectar to 
me,” but who was too ill to attend the 
hearings—subscribed his share of the 
but the extravagant Whistler’s 
moral victory cost him his handsome new 
house in Tite Street and many of his 
pictures. 

The picture which had rocked London’s 
art world was sold in 1892 for 800 guineas 
(about $4,220—four times its original 
price) to the late Samuel Untermyer, New 
York lawyer and collector. When the Un- 
termyer collection went on the auction 
block at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in 
Manhattan last week the price of the 
“Falling Rocket” soared to $7,000; it was 
bought by Charles Sessler, a Philadelphia 
art dealer. 


costs; 





Ted Shawn’s Windup 


In Boston—where seven years ago Ted 
Shawn and his male dancers gave the first 
professional, all-male ballet performance 
ever seen in the United States—the 48- 





year-old dancer and his company gave 
their farewell program last week. In so 
doing they rang down the curtains on a 
saga of the American dance. 

Driving two station wagons and Shawn’s 
own Buick an average of 125 miles a day 
for seven years through all kinds of weath- 
er—snow, sleet, fog, and dust storms— 
the troupe has appeared in more than 
1,000 towns and cities on stages ranging 
from Carnegie Hall’s spacious apron in 
New York to makeshifts in out-of-the-way 
high-school auditoriums. Their more than 
1,000,000 spectators have run the gamut 
from Eastern esthetes to tough cow hands. 

Last week’s Symphony Hall perform- 
ance also marked the end of Shawn’s 27th 
consecutive year of touring. Partly para- 
lyzed by a rare form of diphtheria as a 
junior at the University of Denver, the 
19-year-old divinity student first took up 
dancing on doctor’s orders as part of his 
cure. He soon abandoned the pulpit for 
the stage and in 1914 married Ruth St. 
Denis (from whom he has been amicably 
separated since 1930) and with her formed 
the famous Denishawn Dancers. 

After the war, in which Shawn rose to 
lieutenant’s rank but never saw service 
overseas, the Denishawn dancers toured 
the world again and again. They broke 
up this troupe in 1930, when it was still 
at its peak in popularity and audience ap- 
peal. That is the precedent Shawn is fol- 
lowing this spring. He feels his men’s 
group has served its purpose—to demon- 
strate that dancing for men is legitimate 
entertainment, on an equal footing with 
the other arts—and wants to break it up 
before his dancers exhaust their audiences 
by trading on past successes. 

Uncertain about his plans, Shawn will 
teach this summer for several weeks at his 
Jacob’s Pillow farm near Lee, Mass., and 
then for eight months he’ll rest and pon- 
der his future. But this isn’t the end, de- 
spite the windup of the male company. 
“Retire? Me? When I’m 80 and have a 
long white beard I'll be out on the stage 
doing flamenco dances,” he says. 








Shawn with Ruth St. Denis 


Met Goes to the People 


After just fifteen weeks, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association in New York last 
week wound up what had been planned 
as an eighteen-week campaign (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 5) for $1,000,000 to purchase 
the opera house from a realty corporation 
controlled by boxholders in the famous 
“diamond horseshoe.” 

Radio listeners donated the largest share 
—$326,936, chiefly in $1 contributions 
mailed in response to pleas for funds over 
NBC’s Blue network, which broadcasts the 
opera every Saturday afternoon in season. 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild raised 
$285,000. The largest single contributor 
was the Juilliard Foundation, whose school 
trains singers for the Met, with $70,000; 
the second largest, the Carnegie Corp. of 
New York, put the drive over the top with 
a final $50,000—$45,712.95 above the goal. 
Artists, the management, and employes of 
the opera gave $36,496; stockholders, $95,- 
300, and $49,000 in bonds. 

Ownership of a parterre box has long 
been a mark of social distinction in New 





York, but seats in the boxes will now be 
placed on sale—with preference given to 
those who have held horseshoe seats for 
years past. One indication of the democra- 
tization of America’s ranking opera house 
is that 38 per cent of the total funds raised 
in this campaign came from outside the 
metropolitan area. 





RECORD WEEK 


Adapting from book publishers the tried 
and successful reprint idea, Victor has 
re-recorded a group of Red Label concert 
favorites for issue at Black Label prices. 
Since most of the new recordings are made 
from the same master disks as the old, 
there’s no difference in the quality of the 
recordings. The only apparent skimping is 
on the quality of the albums, which prob- 
ably won’t halt the stampede among col- 
lectors for bargains. Thus Frederick Stock 
and the Chicago Symphony’s performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s fifth symphony costs 
$6.25 as against $12 for the Stokowski 
reading in the regular catalogue; the Bee- 
thoven third with an unnamed symphony 
conducted by Albert Coates costs $6.25 as 
against $12 and $14 for other catalogued 
versions; two Caruso arias which once 
cost $1.50 now can be had at 75 cents. 
Six symphonies, Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite,” and Grieg’s A minor con- 
certo comprise the album sets; there are 
sixteen single records in the series, includ- 
ing Paderewski’s performance of Chopin's 
“Polonaise” in E flat minor ($1). 

Before George Frederick Handel went 
bankrupt as an unsuccessful impresario of 
Italian opera in London, he wrote “Al 
cina.” The Covent Garden dancers who 
first performed the ballet music failed to 
please; but posterity has reVersed the ver- 
dict. Now Felix Weingartner and a Paris 
orchestra have recorded the 1735 ballet 
and dream music for the first time on 
records in this arrangement. (Two 12-inch 
Columbia records in album, $3.50.) 


A painless and occasionally very agree- 
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able way to pick up the rudiments of a 
musical education appears in a four-album 
set which breaks “The Symphony Orches- 
tra” up into strings, woodwinds, percus- 
sions, and brasses. Musical bits drawn 
chiefly from symphonic repertory demon- 
strate the tone and limitations of each of 
30 instruments in the modern symphony. 
For example, the English horn is featured 
in the Largo of Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony (No. 5). The series is intended 
for symphony lovers who'd like to know 
to what they are listening. (Decca Little 
Symphony Orchestra, David Mendoza con- 
ducting. Six 10-inch Decca records in two 
albums at $2.75 each; eight 10-inch Decca 
records in two albums at $3.50 each.) 











ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Waterloo Bridge,’ 1940: 
World War Story Dusted Off 
as Vivien Leigh Vehicle 





“After Scarlett, what?” To this question 
of Vivien Leigh fans, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer offers the role of Myrna, a ballet 
dancer who loves a British Army officer 
(Robert Taylor), in Wartertoo Brince, 
a modernized version of Robert Sher- 
wood’s play which was first produced at 
the Fulton Theater in New York on Jan. 
6, 1930, and ran for 64 performances. Be- 
cause the studio was anxious to cash in on 
(1) Miss Leigh’s current vogue and (2) 
the war analogies of the moment, the film’s 
production was speeded up astonishingly, 
the preview being held in Hollywood the 
same day cutters finished work and the 
general release coming a day or two later 
—a process which usually takes a month. 

In the modernized version of the play, 
first filmed by Universal in 1931, Robert 
Taylor stops on Waterloo Bridge on his 
way to war in 1940. Thereupon the scene 
flashes back to the last war and the action 
of the original play. This action has to do 
with first-sight love between a British of- 
ficer and a dancer who meet on the bridge. 
Just as they are about to marry, he is 
called to the front. When Myrna leaves 
the theater to get a fleeting glimpse of her 
departing lover, she loses her job; later, 
reading he has been killed in action, she 
turns to streetwalking to keep alive. But 
he returns from the war, and after Myrna 
fails to convince herself that only love 
matters there is tragedy on Waterloo 
Bridge—a conclusion that is bound up in 
saccharine and melodramatic _histrionics. 

In her first American role since “Gone 
With the Wind,” Miss Leigh manages the 
highly emotional Myrna beautifully and 
will doubtless tighten the hold she has on 
the movie public. Taylor is impressive in 
his most mature and manly role to date. 

Produced by Sidney Franklin and di- 
rected by Mervyn LeRoy, “Waterloo 














THEATER WEEK 








Commencement Exercises 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Feewith, pursuant to its annual 
custom, this department’s awards, both 
laurel and skunkweed, for the theatrical 
year 1939-1940. 

The best new American play: Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s “The Time Of Your 
Life,” duly honored as such by the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle. 

The best new foreign play: None 
worthy of even a relative credit, as also 
duly voted by the Critics’ Circle. 

The best new musical show: “Du 
Barry Was A Lady.” 

The most amusing new farce-comedy: 
“The Male Animal.” 

The best dramatic revival: Sean 
O’Casey’s “Juno And The Paycock.” 
(Maurice Evans’ admirable presenta- 
tion of “King Richard Il” was not a 
this season’s revival but a return en- 
gagement.) 

The best acting performance: Barry 
Fitzgerald in “Juno And The Paycock.” 

The best all-around acting company: 
That headed by Lunt and Fontanne in 
“There Shall Be No Night,” with that 
of “Ladies In Retirement,” headed by 
Flora Robson, as runner-up. 

The best performance by one of the 
newer actors: Lee J. Cobb in “The 
Fifth Column,” with Arthur Hunnicutt 
in “Love’s Old Sweet Song” and Monty 
Woolley in “The Man Who Came To 
Dinner” close runners-up. 

The best performance by one of the 
newer and younger actresses: Margo 


in “The World We Make.” 


The best producer-director: Eddie 
Dowling. 
The best scene designers: Herbert 


Andrews and Walter Jagemann, with 
their due acknowledgement of credit to 
cartoons by Walt Disney, in “Swingin’ 
The Dream.” 

The best costume designer: Herbert 
Andrews, in “Swingin’ The Dream.” 

The funniest musical show skit: The 
men’s washroom episode in “Du Barry 
Was A Lady,” with the seal act in 
“Higher And Higher” as runner-up. 

The best musical show score: Jerome 
Kern’s for “Very Warm For May.” 

The best lyric writer: Lorenz Hart 
in “Too Many Girls” and “Higher And 
Higher.” 

The best dancing girl: Grace Mc- 
Donald in “Very Warm For May.” 

The year’s worst play: “Alternate 
Current,” by Syd Porcelain. Runners- 
up: “Speak of The Devil,” “Aries Is 


Rising,” “Once Upon A Time,” “The 
Burning Deck,” “A Case of Youth,” 
“Goodbye In The Night,” “The Scene 
of The Crime,” “Grey Farm,” “The 
Strangler Fig,” and “Out From Under,” 
among a dozen others. 

The most amusing scene in a straight 
play: The magazine subscription sales- 
man episode in “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” 

The poorest performance by a hither- 
to acceptable actor: John Garfield in 
“Heavenly Express,” with the director, 
Robert Lewis, apparently in good part 
to blame. 

The worst revival: The Surry Play- 
ers’ “Three Sisters,” with the Olivier- 
Leigh “Romeo and Juliet” nose to nose. 

The most disappointing play by an 
established playwright: Paul Vincent 
Carroll’s “Kindred.” 

The best stage lighting: Feder’s in 
“A Passenger To Bali.” 

The best lampoon: That of Noel 
Coward’s songs, in “The Man Who 
Came To Dinner.” 

The best book of dramatic criticism: 
Joseph Wood Krutch’s “The American 
Drama Since 1918.” 

The modern play in revival that aged 
most: “Journey’s End.” 

The poorest instance of directly imi- 
tative dramaturgy: “Medicine Show.” 

The best off-stage effect: The ex- 
ploding bombs in “The Fifth Column,” 
with the ship and sea noises in “A 
Passenger To Bali” close at its heels. 

The best musical show curtain num- 
ber: The dance finale to Act 1 of “Too 
Many Girls.” 

The silliest dramatic scene: That on 
the dock in which two lovelorn men 


contemplated suicide, in “Summer 
Night.” 

The most agreeable of the critically 
unimportant box-office plays: “Life 


With Father.” 

The three most attractive new in- 
génues: Gene Tierney, in “The Male 
Animal,” Joan Tetzel, in “Liliom,” 
Teresa Wright, in “Life With Father.” 

The most beautiful newcomer to the 
New York stage: Vivien Leigh. 

The poorest play director: Laurence 
Olivier in the case of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

The most abortive production: “John 
Henry.” 

The worst musical show: The “Folies 
Bergére,” with the “Earl Carroll Vani- 
ties” a close runner-up. 
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Bridge” has feminine appeal and a mov- 
ing musical-mood score which coupled 
with the fine jobs turned in by Miss Leigh 
and Taylor, are likely to make it success- 
ful box office. 


oJ 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Ir I Hap My Way (Universal): Evi- 
dently Bing Crosby didn’t have his way 
with this musical. Although the popular 
crooner and his co-star—the talented child 
singer, Gloria Jean—work overtime, they 
are thrown for a loss by a poorly directed 
and boring script. A niglit-club sequence, 
introducing such famous troupers as Eddie 
Leonard, Blanche Ring, and Trixie Fri- 
ganza, is of little help. El] Brendel, Charies 
Winninger, Nana Bryant. 


20 Mute Team  (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Except for a climatic gunfight 
and some unpremeditated humor, Death 
Valley’s scenery provides this Western’s 
chief contribution to entertainment. After 
suggesting the dramatic possibilities im- 
plicit in the arduous wagon treks for borax 
across the valley’s floor in the 80s, the 
film reverts to a stereotyped story about a 
roughneck mule skinner (Wallace Beery) 
and assorted stock frontier folk. Marjorie 
Rambeau, Leo Carrillo, Ann Baxter, 
Douglas Fowley, Noah Beery Jr. 











RELIGION 


Negro Girl’s Church Dancing 
Credited With Curing the II 


It is related by the Rev. Daniel Bos- 
tick, pastor of a Negro Church of God in 
Christ in St. Louis, that on the night of 
March 1 Vera Boykin “was entered into 
by the Spirit of the Lord” and began danc- 
ing in religious ecstasy. Since then her 
dances have packed the church, and an- 
nouncements that she has “cured heart 
disease, rheumatism, headaches, and indi- 
gestion” (the sect does not believe in doc- 
tors or medicine) have drawn pilgrims from 
afar—from Memphis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, and Evansville, Ill., among others. 

Vera Boykin is the whole show. A 20- 
year-old student of Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege, she always makes a dramatically late 
entrance, then begins “to dance the devil 
away” before the pulpit. Slowly she 
weaves down the aisles, touching a wor- 
shiper here and there—the laying on of 
hands. The congregation takes up her 
shuffling steps, increasing its tempo with 
her growing ecstasy until the crowd winds 
up in a climax of screams and writhings on 
the floor. Suddenly the dancer pauses to 
sit before the pulpit. Silent for a few 
minutes, she finally mutters: “Wonderful 
Jesus, hallelujah!” Then, louder: “Every- 
body that hath, bring unto the Lord a 
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Vera Boykin, devil chaser 
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sacrificial offering!” Coins rain upon the 
pulpit. 

Vera’s popularity has made her uncer. 
tain about continuing her studies, 4]. 
though some of her followers insist her jp. 
fluence will subside in a couple of months. 
Nevertheless, she was still making her 
nightly stand with the spirit this week. 
And Pastor Bostick, who claims she has 
“helped” 800 she has touched but for. 
bids her to discuss her “cures” lest the 
spell be broken, declares: “We’ve got here 
just what President Roosevelt said the 
country needs: more religion.” 





Blessed Mother Duchesne 


In St. Peter’s Basilica last week, amid 
rich Roman Catholic ritual, Pope Pius 
XII pronounced the second beatification 
of an American by adoption (the first was 
the Italian-born Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, beatified in November 1938), 
His Holiness decreed that the French-born 
Mother Rose Philippine Duchesne (1769- 
1852) should be called Blessed and thereby 
elevated to within one step of the title 
Saint. 

Rose Philippine Duchesne was disfig- 
ured by smallpox at 3 and entered the 
Convent of Ste. Marie d’en Haut at 19. 
But the French Revolution closed her 
convent and disbanded her order, and 
when peace returned she joined the new 
Society of the Sacred Heart. So it was 
that in 1818, with five other nuns, Rose 
Philippine brought the order to America, 
settled in Missouri, and operated missions 
to the Indians for 24 years. According to 
a biographer, “the last ten years of her 
life were spent mostly in prayer.” 





Filling the Nation’s Pews 

Lambert Fairchild traces his ancestry 
back to the Pilgrim John Alden, but he 
needs no urging to speak for himself. First 
as a political-minded New York broker, 
later as an alderman, and now as the self- 
styled “last of the Republicans,” he has 
bombarded newspaper editors with count- 
less letters on every subject from littered 
streets to Communism. He once picked an 
argument with picketing strikers and then 
had them arrested for disorderly conduct. 
In cutaway and striped trousers, he has 
often invaded Union Square to tell the 
Reds what he thinks of them. 

Some months ago, Fairchild was called 
to a new cause. A few Wall Streeters had 
decided that what the country needed 
was a religious revival and that business- 
men could promote it better than the 
clergy. They organized the National Com- 
mittee for Religious Recovery,* whose 29 





*Not to be confused with the National Com- 
mittee for Religion and Welfare Recovery, 4 
nonsectarian body that campaigns for financial 
support of the churches. 
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members included Col. Frank Knox, Chi- 
cago Daily News publisher; United States 
Senators James M. Mead (New York 
Democrat) and Styles Bridges (New 
Hampshire Republican) ; Gov. John Moses 
of North Dakota, and Episcopal Bishop 
Ernest H. Stires of Long Island ( the com- 
mittee’s only cleric). Then they asked 
Fairchild to take charge. 

Last week the 59-year-old chairman ap- 
pealed to the nation. On a free coast- 
to-coast CBS hookup, he advised that 
business couldn’t get along without re- 
ligion: “For every one of you who directly 
or indirectly controls securities, bank 
accounts, insurance policies . . . is going 
to suffer the moment religion retires per- 
manently from the business world, and 
Communism, Nazism, or Socialism takes 
its place.” 

What he had in mind, said Fairchild, 
was a four-point program to boost church 
attendance: (1) three 60-second an- 
nouncements every Saturday night over 
local radio stations in twelve cities to re- 
mind people to go to church the next 
day; (2) Saturday newspapers advertise- 
ments bearing the same message; (3) 
house-to-house canvasses, and (4) distri- 
bution to pastors of “unique and practical 
ideas” to stimulate church-going. 








EDUCATION 


New Frontiers for U.S. Youth 
Cited at Rochester U. Clinic 





Alan Valentine played football at 
Swarthmore College, turned to Rugby and 
tennis at Oxford, then led and coached 
the American Rugby team that won the 
1924 Olympic championship in Paris. He 
still looks fit enough to scrimmage. But 
Valentine was at Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar, and he remains a scholar today. 
He first taught at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Swarthmore, and Yale; then, at 
33, he became president of the rich Uni- 
versity of Rochester (endowment: $51,- 
00,000). In that post he has promoted 
the students’ athletic prowess little and 
their intellectual prowess much. 

Last week the tall young president 
staged his greatest educational show. To 
Rochester he summoned seventeen rank- 
ing industrialists—headed by Owen D. 
Young, honorary chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Co—for a “clinic” 
on “New Frontiers in American Life.” 
For three days, in formal speeches and 
round-table talks, the leaders told the 
university’s 2,400 students in what direc- 
tions American industry was growing, and 
where they might find jobs. Some of their 
disclosures: 


Lancpourne M. Wru1AMs, president 
of the Freeport Sulphur Co. and a per- 

















Wide World 
Lambert Fairchild, revivalist 


sonal friend of Valentine, pointed out that 
ore containing less than 1 per cent of cop- 
per was being profitably mined; that the 
Dow Chemical Co. was extracting bro- 
mides from the Atlantic Ocean and would 
soon begin taking magnesium from the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


Artuur G. Hoap.ey of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. reminded the 
students of the unsolved problems of dis- 
tribution—one answer to which is the 
A. & P.’s new chain of supermarkets. 


CuarReENcE Francis, General Foods 
Corp. president, cited markets still unex- 
plored: four out of every ten autos are 
four to seven years old; two-thirds of 
American homes are “inadequate”; “for 
every ten boys under 15, there were man- 
ufactured only nine pairs of pants.” 


Davin M. Goopricn, chairman of the 
board of the B. F. Goodrich Co., men- 
tioned new uses for rubber combined with 
steel, wood, ceramics, concrete, etc. 


Joun J. Pewwey, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, promised 
new jobs in his field: because few young 
men have recently entered railroading an 
“age gap” will open as the present person- 
nel grows old. 


Davip Sarnorr, head of the Radio 
Corp. of America, predicted that televi- 
sion, far from damaging the movie market, 
would give it a new outlet. Davin O. 
Setznick, Hollywood producer, agreed. 


 Stressing the same theme as at Roches- 
ter was the “Forum of Youth and Indus- 
try,” a dinner given at the New York 
World’s Fair last week by Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., chairman of General Motors, 
for 400 students and educators from 80 
representative colleges—the first attempt 
by any large business group to sponsor a 
comprehensive consideration of the youth 
problem. After addresses by Sloan and 
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William -S. Knudsen, GM president, had 
emphasized “The Opportunity for Youth 
in Building the World of Tomorrow,” 
questions previously submitted by stu- 
dents were given a panel discussion by 
Charles F. Kettering, GM research head; 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology; Ernest 
M. Hopkins, president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; and Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, news- 
paper columnist. 

In this discussion, Kettering declared 
that a proper expansion of industry not 
only could absorb the millions reported 
as unemployed (plus college and high- 
school graduates) but that a labor short- 
age would actually result if a lot of new 
things got under way. Answering a ques- 
tion on industry’s failure to expand, Dr. 
Compton indicated it was the result “of 
a major block in which profits, if they 
occur, are very much limited and losses 
are not allowed, so that the gamble against 
a chance of success is so great that many 
people are not taking it.” General John- 
son broke in: “What Dr. Compton said 
ain’t the half of it .. . It’s heads you lose 
and tails you lose.” 

Kettering, in closing the forum which 
marked the beginning of the corpora- 
tion’s 1940 World’s Fair activities, listed 
“Twenty-Five Things I Don’t Know.” 
Among them, surprisingly (at least to the 
layman) , were: “What is friction?” “What 
is a lubricant and how does it work?” 





Cram Parlors 


Of 3,500 undergraduates at Harvard 
University last year, an estimated 1,200 
required the help of commercial “tutor- 
ing mills” in Cambridge to get passing 
grades. Individual students paid as high 
as $700 for cram sessions and synopses of 
courses; the artificial-stimulus industry 
grossed $200,000. 

After The Harvard Crimson had at- 
tacked the tutoring houses as “intellec- 
tual brothels” (Newsweek, May 1, 1939), 
enrollments fell off sharply, one house went 
out of business, and two others stopped 
selling notes. More than 350 students 
turned to the university-sponsored Bureau 
of Supervisors for legitimate tutoring at 
$2.50 an hour. 

A fortnight ago a new blow fell on the 
tutoring houses. The Macmillan Co. in- 
voked a 1933 injunction against the Col- 
lege Tutoring Bureau, charging that it 
was continuing illegal use of Macmillan 
copyrighted books. The case was settled 
out of court, and the bureau went out of 
business. Then last week Macmillan, 
Harpers, Harcourt Brace, McGraw-Hill, 
Ginn, Holt, and Van Nostrand sought an 
injunction against the Fairfax Hall School, 
charging infringement of copyright. 

Besides Fairfax Hall only two other 
mass-tutoring houses remained in opera- 
tion—Wolff and Parker Cramer. 
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‘s+ «an argument that smoking is harmless to the heart, and X-rays illustrating tuberculosis in employment 


SCIENCE 


Man: Sad Bird and Poor Fish, 
Study of Oxygen Need Reveals 


A submarine usually carries enough 
oxygen to last a 40- to 60-man crew about 
three days, and the men are trained to 
move smoothly and efficiently to prevent 
undue exertion and waste of the vital gas. 
Even at rest each man consumes about 
750 cubic feet of oxygen in 24 hours, and 
last week at the 134th annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association’s larg- 
est state branch—the Medical Society of 
the State of New York—Dr. L. W. John- 
son, Captain in the Navy Medical Corps, 


described some of the problems that arise 
when oxygen runs low. 

The air normally contains 20.9 per cent 
of oxygen, but if this figure falls to about 
15 per cent or under a submarine worker 
may suffer ill effects. The first sign is often 


. staggering and an abnormal feeling of ex- 


uberance somewhat like the state of a 
happy drunk. This feeling may result in 
serious errors by a key man who simul- 
taneously makes distorted judgments and 
acquires an exaggerated faith in himself. 
Such a condition may be followed by a 
sudden loss of consciousness. Protection 
against such accidents requires careful 
control of submarine oxygen content and 
rigid standards for selecting the crew (Dr. 
Johnson estimated that, of 100 applicants 
for naval duty, only about eight are fitted 
to work in submarines) . 


The Captain also stated that “when 
man attempts to fly he is a sad bird and 
when he tries to live under water he is but 
a poor fish,” and, in another paper at the 
New York convention, Capt. Harry G. 
Armstrong of the United States Army en- 
larged on the “sad bird” aspect of the pic- 
ture. He reported that at low-oxygen at- 
mospheres of 18,000 feet aviators might 
exhibit symptoms resembling those of a 
submarine crew in an atmosphere con- 
taining less than 15 per cent oxygen. The 
net effect is roughly equivalent to “ten or 
twelve cocktails,” but such effects won't 
take place until 33,000 feet if pilots inhale 
sufficient oxygen from an artificial supply. 

At the meeting, which featured numer- 
ous exhibits (see illustrations) , the follow- 
ing were among other reports read 
Drs. Temple Fay and L. W. Smith of 















FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 
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\ Vatch the familiar everyday 
things people do with their hands. 
They switch on the radio... wind 
a watch... light a match. Simple 
things, yet in these acts you find 
the human touch that keeps the 
wheels of business turning. It’s a 
close-up of the give-and-take be- 
tween people and industry. 

Naturally, these things we do 
didn’t develop overnight. It took 
a lot to make them what they 
are. Coca-Cola is a striking ex- 
ample. 
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Delicious and 
Refreshin go 


| You twirl 


a Dial 


Coca-Cola has been a quality 
drink from the beginning. Fifty- 
four years ago Coca-Cola was first 
produced. It was a soft drink with 
a unique taste thrill and described 
as “delicious and refreshing.” No- 
body then could have guessed the 
tremendous scale upon which it 
would eventually be produced. 


But making Coca-Cola was only 
part of it. Coca-Cola had to get 
where you could enjoy it when you 
wanted it. Coca-Cola has come a 
long way to do that. It would be 
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hard to find a place in America 
where Coca-Cola isn’t known .. ; 
where its signs, trucks, coolers, 
cartons can’t be seen. That goes 
for its many bottling plants and 
the soda fountains, too. Coca-Cola 
had to be good to get where it is 
in American life. 

Doing it has been the work of 
years. But it couldn’t have hap- 
pened if you and millions like you 
hadn’t made it your custom to 
pause and enjoy the refreshment 
of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 








COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and the work of years have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows... and 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 



























Philadelphia, who developed the freezing 
treatment for cancer (NEwsSweEeK, March 
11), revealed they had piped ice water 
through the brain to relieve four victims 
of a type of brain tumor that usually 
causes death in three to nine months. In 
each case the brain was cooled to about 40 
degrees Fahrenheit (water freezes at 32 de- 
grees) and, although two of the doomed 
patients died, the other two are still alive, 
their tumors decreased in size ... In a 
special radio program of the medical 
society, Dr. A. F. R. Andresen of Brook- 
lyn announced that it was “desirable” for 
children to consume non-fattening foods 
such as milk, fruit juices, and crackers be- 
tween meals and at bedtime. These dietary 
items exert a soothing effect upon the 
stomach and tend to prevent minor di- 
gestive upsets. 





War and the Flu 


In Java and Madura in the Dutch East 
Indies there were 402,163 deaths from in- 
fluenza in November 1918. From October 
of that year to July 1919, an outbreak of 
the same disease in the United States 
killed about 550,000. India lost 12,000,000 
from this terrific scourge that swept the 
globe during and after the World War, 
and medical men have been considering 
the chances that the present European 
conflict may be followed by a similar out- 
break. 

Although most physicians belittle the 
danger (Newsweek, March 4), a serious 
warning was sounded last week by Dr. 
R. E. Dyer of the United States Public 
Health Service before a Senate Education 
subcommittee in Washington. The occa- 
sion was a hearing on a bill proposed by 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida to appro- 
priate $3,000,000 for study and control of 
influenza, the common cold, and pneu- 
monia. After stating that American public- 
health officers expect an “explosive out- 
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break” in the next few years, Dr. Dyer 
answered a question by Senator Pepper 
as to whether the concentrations of great 
armies in Europe might provide favorable 
conditions for another flu plague: 

“At least favorable conditions, yes. The 
fact that they [the soldiers] are assembled 
together would not necessarily mean we 
would have an outbreak, but diseases 
transmitted by contact, particularly re- 
spiratory diseases, . . . get exactly the sort 
of soil they want in the concentration of 
large bodies of troops ... that we are 
having now.” 
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The Druggists’ Shrine 


In the 1760s Hugh Mercer opened the 
first apothecary shop in America at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., where George Washing- 
ton reserved a desk to transact personal 
business. This shop has been restored so 
that visitors can see such things as the 
powder room where Colonial gentlemen 
came to have their wigs whitened as well 
as other memories of bygone practices, 
and last week at the 88th annual meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation in Richmond the citizens of Fred- 
ericksburg formally presented the build- 
ing to the organization for a “National 
Pharmacy Shrine.” 

Since the days of Mercer the profession 
has developed one of the largest businesses 
in the United States, which, according to 
latest figures, runs more than 56,000 drug- 
stores, sells about $1,232,593,000 worth of 
goods, and fills an estimated 165,000,000 
prescriptions a year. Few persons have as 
good a knowledge of the ailments that up- 
set people as the local pharmacist, and 
Richmond delegates heard preliminary 
results of a large survey which indicated 
some of the common complaints that send 
John Citizen to the corner drugstore. 

The survey was conducted by Dr. Mar- 
vin J. Andrews of the University of Mary- 
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National pharmacy shrine: Hugh Mercer’s shop and its drug counter, with Washington’s desk at left 














land, who received reports from 163 Mary. 
land drugstores and found what prescrip. 
tions were most called for in a given sey. 
en-day period (the second week of Jap- 
uary). Codeine sulphate (a sedative to 
relieve insomnia and pain) was required 
2,150 times and aspirin 1,008 times. Other 
preparations among the most demanded 
compounds were sodium bromide—another 
sleep-producing sedative—sodium _bicar- 
bonate or baking soda to relieve gastric 
acidity, and sulfanilamide, which is effec- 
tive in treating gonorrhea, streptococcus 
sore throat, and other ailments. 


{| That the German invasion of Norway 
cut off 70 per cent of the United States’ 
supply of cod-liver oil—a rich source of 
vitamins A and D—was announced at the 
meeting by R. W. Rodman of New York, 
who suggested increasing imports of froz- 
en livers from Japan and the stepping up 
of domestic manufacture of synthetic vita- 
mins. 


More Medicine From Coal 


Chemists have long been able to make 
perfumes, dyes, artificial flavors, and oth- 
er products using substances extracted 
from coal. Among these chemicals is pyr- 
idine, a colorless, strong-smelling liquid 
discovered about 90 years ago and occur- 
ring in the gases and tar produced when 
coal is processed in great coke ovens. It 
is used to denature alcohol for anti-freeze 
mixtures and, medically, as an antiseptic 
in the treatment of gonorrhea and diph- 
theria and as a heart stimulant. Recently, 
however, the carbon-hydrogen-nitrogen 
compound has found another use, for it 
is one of the components necessary in the 
manufacture of medicine’s newest anti- 
pneumonia drug sulfapyridine {News- 
WEEK, Jan. 30, 1939). 

How the price of this valuable drug may 
be considerably reduced by increased pyr- 
idine yields from the coke evens of the 
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1. It makes little difference financially whether you hit a man 
with an automobile or a golf ball. The important question to 
ask yourself is: “If it did happen, how much would I lose?” 
No one can tell you, but your loss might be disastrously large 
in either case. 





‘| Tt may cost you as much to’ 











‘*That’s the idea back 
of the NEW way of 


buying insurance.” 


2. “Losing money hurts—no matter how you lose 
it,” says the Hartford Insurance representative. 
“So the NEW way of buying insurance starts with 
an expert analysis of a// risks to which you are 
exposed—covers you first against possible large 


losses—gives you adequate protection.” 





3. The NEW way of buying insurance protects 

you against serious losses like this—no matter 
how unlikely they may seem. A small premium 
may save you thousands of dollars in losses. Better 
look into this NEW way! 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
} HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
‘Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 





| THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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Republic Steel Corp. was revealed last 
week by M. D. Wald, superintendent of 
the concern’s Cleveland by-product plant. 
To extract pyridine from hot coke-oven 
gases and tar during the past twenty- 
odd years, the plant had been using the 
so-called batch process, in which workers 
remove the valuable by-product by allow- 
ing it to concentrate in special fluid baths 
and then convey the baths to storage 
tanks for final extraction by a long dis- 
tillation. This method recovers about 50 
per cent. 

But a 95 per cent yield has been ob- 
tained by Wald and Dr. Frank Karnatz 
of the Reilly Tar and Chemical Corp. 
through a new system that continuously 
removes pyridine from small amounts of 
solution and automatically returns the 
fluids to the main tank. As a result, it is 
now possible to obtain a pound of the 
important sulfapyridine component from 
each 5 tons of coal, and the price of pyr- 
idine has been reduced from 80 cents a 
pound more than a year ago to 50 cents. 
The new method has also been installed 
in Republic plants at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Youngstown, and Warren, Ohio. The to- 
tal output at present is from 50,000 to 
60,000 pounds of pure pyridine compounds 
each month, and Republic has applied for 
a patent on the new process that has 
helped make once-useless coke-oven im- 
purities available to the physician and the 
industrial engineer at lower prices. 
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Blitzkrieg Broadcasting: 
CBS Man Turns to the Cables 


When War Shuts Off Mike 


While their press colleagues dashed 
about the Low Countries last week in 
search of telephone, cable, and wireless 
outlets to record events in Hitler’s new 
blitzkrieg, American radio correspondents 
palpitated among the dikes in a quest for 
mikes. How one of them combined the 
best features of both systems of reporting 
caused considerable crowing on the part 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The resourceful commentator was Ed- 
win Hartrich, CBS Amsterdam corre- 
spondent, who decided Friday afternoon 
—the day of the invasion—to drive to 
The Hague along with Norman Alley of 
Hearst Newsreels and Beach Conger of 
The New York Herald Tribune. At Valken- 
burg airport, near the royal summer pal- 
ace, Hartrich saw sixteen German trans- 
port planes ablaze and a batch of 300 or so 
Nazis being rounded up by Dutch soldiers. 
From questions he deduced that the Ger- 
mans had made a daring attempt to kid- 
nap Queen Wilhelmina (a report later 
ridiculed by the Dutch Government) and 
rushed back to Amsterdam for a micro- 














Medicine from coal: Max D. Wald 


and his crude pyridine separator 


phone. Finding the Dutch radio closed to 
foreigners, Hartrich wrote his story and 
cabled it. At New York, CBS put the in- 
cident on the air, then released it to the 
newspapers. 

In general, the American networks were 
well geared to keep up with the invasion, 
schooled in the last few years to be ready 
at any time for an all-night grind when- 
ever Hitler marches. High lights of the 
coverage: 


“Columbia started its parade of small- 
hours news with a flash on the Amster- 
dam air battle at 12:14 a.m. (EDT) Fri- 
day. At 2:05 Albert Warner took the air 
to give Washington’s reaction. At 2:10, 
Columbia’s short-wave listening post beat 
the press services on Dr. Goebbels’ radio 
speech justifying the Reich’s actions. EI- 
mer Davis, news analyst, rolled out of bed 
and rounded up a pair of Hollanders— 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, noted writer, 
and Jan van Stoppen, Dutch railway rep- 
resentative—to help him interpret events. 


“| NBC’s first flash broke into the program 
of the Wardman Park Orchestra at 12:24 
a.m. Between then and 6 o’clock, there 
were 33 more bulletins, while eleven or- 
chestras, an organist, and a variety pro- 
gram supplied both networks. At 3:55 and 
6:01, NBC presented special talks by Dr. 
Alexander Loudon, Netherlands Minister 
to the United States, who happened to be 
in New York; at 4:42, William C. Kirker 
spoke from Berlin, and at 5, Fred Bate 
broadcast from London. 


* Mutual poured so many bulletins into 
the microphone between midnight and 
morning that everyone lost count, and not 
a single musical number during that period 
was played in its entirety. However, the 
main features of Mutual’s coverage of the 
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blitzkrieg were its rebroadcasts of the news 
in English from London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Tokyo—and a speech by Dr. Loudon at 
6:20. 





Sweetheart Star 


The Manhattan Soap Co. last month 
stuck a feather in its advertising cap by 
hiring Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the Presi- 
dent, for a 26-week series of fifteen-minute 
chats over 36 NBC stations Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 1:15 p.m. EDT. Last week, 
with things going smoothly and orders for 
Sweetheart Soap rising, executives of 
the company showed they were pleased 
with the bargain by bringing the number 
of stations to 45 and covering the Pacific 
Coast through outlets at Fresno, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Seattle, and Spokane. 

Worries that the roving First Lady’s 
itinerary might interfere with her schedule 
have proved groundless. Up to last week 
end she had broadcast only from New 
York and Washington—easy pickup 
points. She writes her scripts well in ad- 
vance and hits her timing on the nose like 
a veteran. 

Last week, John Gart, organist of the 
show, completed a theme song for the pro- 
gram and dedicated it to Mrs. Roosevelt. 
So far, however, nobody has been able to 
think up a good title for the tune. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


UP Pats Itself on the Back 
for Big Beat on Nazi Thrust 





Not the least of the sufferers from Hit- 
ler’s blitzkriegs are American reporters 
abroad. The job of their counterparts in 
the World War was fairly simple—the 
business of plucking news from GHQ at- 
tachés and perhaps tours of an active but 
relatively stable front, then steering it past 
the blue pencil of the censor. But war 
coverage in 1940 means shattered commu- 
nications, bombs bursting outside the 
window, parachutists plummeting from 
the sky, shakedowns by police rounding 
up Fifth Columners, and more _harass- 
ments in general than any city-room grad- 
uate ever encountered before. 

Despite that, America’s press associa- 
tions and newspaper bureaus fed brilliant 
reporting back to presses and microphones 
last week. And no chest was puffed more 
proudly than that of the United Press, 
which boasted that it had scored a suc- 
cession of worldwide beats—ranging from 
45 minutes to 1 hour and 59 minutes— 
over its rivals, the Associated Press and 
the International News Service. 

The feat (all the more sweet because 
UP trailed by 27 minutes on the Scandi- 
navian invasion last month) was the re- 
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California 


@ Whether you’re traveling on 
business or for pleasure, you'll 
enjoy your trip to California 
from the day you start, on the 
famous Los Angeles Limited. 
It’s the only daily no-extra-fare 
train between Chicago and 
Los Angeles designed for the 
comfort of Pullman passengers 
exclusively. Completely air- 
conditioned, it offers superb 
accommodations . . . Beautiful 
Club-Lounge and Dining Cars 
... barber and valet... Regis- 
tered Nurse-Stewardess service. 
W. S. Basinger 
General Pass’r Trafic Mgr. 


Room 826, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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sult of long-sighted planning. Early last 
summer UP officials in New York and 
London hit upon a basis of operation. When 
the war started in September, the main 
European office was shifted from London 
to Amsterdam and manned by a trained 
staff of fifteen crack reporters headed by 
Clifford L. Day, 49-year-old Iowa-born 
assistant news manager. At the sound of 
the first German bomber last Friday 
morning, the UP men scattered to prear- 
ranged observation points. Thereafter, 
specially prepared emergency communi- 
cation channels (including a private Lon- 
don wire) carried their reports. At 10:27 
p.m. Thursday (EDT), 46 minutes after 
the first gun boomed in Amsterdam, the 
UP flashed the news over teletype wires 
from New York. And at 11:24 p.m. came 
the announcement of the actual air in- 
vasion. 

Soon after midnight, the AP and INS 
teletypes began to chatter as those serv- 
ices’ correspondents rallied and started 
pouring the information through. AP’s first 
tip came from Berlin, followed by con- 
firmations from London and Washington. 
By 2 a.m. full AP stories on the invasion 
were moving from the German capital 
and London. Late Friday afternoon, the 
AP scored a beat of its own with a wire- 
photo picture of flaming buildings at 
Amsterdam’s Schiphol airdrome which had 
been telephotoed to London and radioed 
to New York. 

With the first hectic twelve hours of the 
blitzkrieg history, the news-service re- 
porters settled down to the tough job of 
complete daily coverage along the rapidly 
spreading battlefront. By the week end, 
the nation’s newspapers were sprinkling 
their front pages with the exploits of solo 
correspondents. 


{ Robert Casey, rotund reporter for The 
Chicago Daily News attached to the 
French Army, dramatically recorded night 
bombing raids on a border city, Nancy, 
France. “At 3 a.m.,” he wrote, “three chil- 
dren had been killed, their mother dis- 
emboweled at the entrance of an air-raid 
shelter . . . [You] felt sick at the pit of your 
stomach as the building rocked and bits of 
plaster fell down and a crash like the crack 
of doom told where a bomb had landed.” 


{ Beach Conger, 29-year-old New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent, tried his 
hand at journalistic enterprise in a cryptic 
cable designed to outwit the censors, yet 
inform his office that the invasion and de- 
fense operations were under way: “It’s 
quiet in Holland—just like around New 
Orleans about the first of June.” The Her- 
ald Tribune editors, realizing that flood 
waters hit the Mississippi Delta around 
June 1, deciphered the message to mean 
that the dikes had been opened to .flood 
the Low Countries. The news had already 
arrived from other sources, but editors 
welcomed Conger’s device as additional 
confirmation. 


Webb Miller, 1891-1940 


In 24 years of super-reporting for th 
United Press, Webb Miller had looked jy 
upon practically every war and squabb, 
on the globe. He had flown 400,000 mile, 
in line of duty. He watched Pershing 
chase Villa in Mexico in 1916. He chro. 
icled the World War. Thereafter he rove 
the world—the Riff revolt in Morocco, the 
Gandhi civil disobedience flare-up in |p. 
dia, the Italo-Ethiopian war (where Mj. 
ler scored one of journalism’s biggest beat; 
when he flashed the news of Italy’s jp. 
vasion even before Rome received the wor 





Wide World 


Webb Miller, reporter 


officially) , the Spanish civil war, the Nazi 
grab of Czecho-Slovakia, and the Russo- 
Finnish war. 

But last week Miller missed what would 
have been the biggest stories of his © 
reer—the German smash into the Low 
Countries and the installation of Winston 
Churchill as Prime Minister, Britain’s te 
tort to the blitzkrieg. Webb Miller wa 
dead. 

On the night of May 7 the UP’s 4 
year-old European news manager (he was 
an executive as well as the service's a 
correspondent) had covered Prime Muir- 
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ster Chamberlain’s struggle before a 

eckling House of Commons—the Parlia- 
for the [nentary showdown that was to take 
oked jp [Chamberlain out and put Churchill in— 
quabble Mand left by train for his suburban home at 
00 miles MWalton-on-Thames. Early Wednesday 

































Pershing orning an engineer spied a disheveled 
© chron. Horm lying ten yards beyond the station 


Jatform at Clapham Junction. It was 
he body of Miller. The death was an 
nccident, a coroner ruled. The correspond- 
pnt, confused by the blackout, had 
tepped out of his compartment door while 
he train was moving, fractured his skull 
shen he fell, and died instantly. 

Oddly enough, Miller, born on a tenant 
arm near Dowagiac, Mich., in 1891, was 
shy and sensitive youth. For all that his 
ife’s work was to be that of watching war, 
he abhorred a fight and got sick at the sight 
bf blood. He disliked farm life and wanted 
o be a writer. After graduation from the 
Dowagiac high school, he landed a police 
eporter’s job on The Chicago American 
when he was only 19. That was the start 
pf a toughening-up process that never 
huite took; in his first year the mild-man- 
ered youth witnessed six executions and 
overed 33 murders. In 1916 he quit to 
ollow the Mexican expedition as a free 
ance, then joined the UP for the life that 
was to violate all his precepts of tranquil 
philosophy—a philosophy expressed four 
rears ago in the wiry reporter’s best-selling 
nutobiography, “I Found No Peace.” He 
ound no peace until the night of May 7, 
940. 
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| FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Sinclair Lewis established a precedent 
rhen he refused the 1936 Pulitzer Prize 
or his novel “Arrowsmith” on the ground 
hat such awards were based on “good 
orm” rather than literary merit. Though 
is name was permanent’ placed on the 



















ry] Records, the $1,000 reverted to the prize 
und. Last week, after the Columbia Uni- 
ersity trustees had accorded a like honor 
Y 0 William Saroyan for his play “The 
/ ime of Your Life,” the 32-year-old Amer- 
ican-born Armenian also turned thumbs 
own. Declaring that he did not “believe 
‘de World @P" Prizes or awards in the realm of art,” 
saroyan labeled such patronage as “vitiat- 
ing and destructive.” Nevertheless, Sa- 
re Nazi oyan’s $1,000 check was on its way to his 
Rew San Francisco home late last week, so 


Newsweek queried the author about its 
. would fate. “The check,” he said, “will positively 
his ca- Meu around of its own volition and hurry 
e Low gk to the Pulitzer Prize people, un- 
Vinston q°*Shed, official, and worthless.” 
in’s re 
ler was 






The F. Wayland Ayer Cup for excellence 
i hewspaper typography was awarded to 
he New York Times last week at the 
enth annual newspaper typography ex- 
hibition conducted by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Une., in Philadelphia. The Times, which 


fetired the cup (it had already won the 
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®. INTERNATIONAL GIN distilled 


\yby GILBEY in the United’ States as well 
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\Yasin England, Australia,and Canada .:.: 


Wi PD | | 
90 Proof. Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York City 








To your destination—BY TRAIN 
At your destination—AN AUTO 








TRAIN-AUTO Service pro- 
vides swift, safe and restful 
train service to destination 
—saves time, money, energy. 


At the station, on arrival, the uniformed 
TRAIN- AUTO Agent has a current model 
sedan ready to make local calls and trips 
to nearby territory. 


Try This New Service Soon 


Get details from railroad ticket agent or 
any traffic representative of lines listed be- 
low. Arrangements can be made to have an 
auto meet the train at any 
one of more than 150 cities 
of the west and south. 





TRAIN - AUTO Service is offered by these railroads, 
in cooperation with Railway Extension, Inc. 


BURLINGTON LINES © CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS 

© CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC © CHICAGO, 

NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE © CHICAGO AND NORTH 

WESTERN © CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 

© GREAT NORTHERN © ILLINOIS CENTRAL © NORTHERN 

PACIFIC © ROCK ISLAND LINES © SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


=== Copyright 1940, Trans-C 
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three-victory emblem in 1933 and 1935), 
defeated more than 1,000 competitors. 
First honorable mentions in four classi- 
fications (a tabloid, and _ standard-size 
newspapers with more than 50,000 circu- 
lation, with from 10,000 to 50,000, and 
with less than 10,000) went to The Chi- 
cago Times, The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
The Chattanooga Times, and The Iron 
Mountain (Mich.) News. 








SPORTS 


Thin-Man Blitzkrieg: 
Lew Jenkins May Bethe Champ, 
but His Missus Is the Boss 


Until he came up from Sweetwater, 
Texas, last month to prepare for his New 
York fight with Lou Ambers, Lew Jenkins 
had never ridden the cushions of a train 
in all his 23 years. He had preferred to 
travel beneath, in the more economical 
hobo’s berth, or to tour the country in an 
old broken-down auto, with a trailer aft. 

In the trailer, Jenkins usually stabled a 
horse. Arriving in a town, he would search 
out the local fight promoter and plead for 
a spot in the next boxing show. Or if he 
could track down a rodeo, he would lead 
his horse into the arena and try for cash 
prizes in some minor event where the 
competition was not too hot. 

Before he took to the open road in 
quest of the next meal, Jenkins had shod 
horses for the Eighth Cavalry of the 
United States Army, in Fort Bliss, Texas. 
While in the Army, he fought and won 





Up from the ranks: Lew Jenkins, new general of the lightweight division 





Acm: 









fifteen bouts, for glory and no cash. Early 
in 1938, when he was on furlough, thie need 
for a little ready money induced him to 
take a fling at pro boxing. His reward of 
a $16 purse for the same thing he had been 
doing in the Army for nothing seemed too 
good to be true. He picked up enough 
money in other fights to buy himself out 
of the Army, quit horse shoeing and 
headed for the tank towns. 

Often Jenkins won his fights, but almost 
as often he lost. The turning point came 
two years ago when he struck up a con- 
versation with a girl who was taking tie- 
kets in a Dallas movie house. It turned out 
that her name, too, was Jenkins. They wed. 

Katie Lucille Jenkins built up her hus- 
band’s confidence and physique. “Men are 
made to fight,” she would say and con- 
mand Lew to run himself into shape. Her- 
self a former racing-car driver, she trailed 
him by motor over the highways to see 
that her instructions were carried out. 

Last year the Jenkins family took in 
Hymie Caplin, an astute veteran of Jacobs 
Beach, as Lew’s manager, and the rise 
since then has been phenomenal. His 
eleventh straight victory, in New York 
City last week—a third-round blitzkrieg 
of Ambers—won him the lightweight title 
and $9,711. It was the first time Ambers 
had been knocked out in 99 fights 

Only a sculptor with a sense of humo 
would ever ask the new champion of the 
135-pound division to pose as 4 model 
His wiry, almost alarmingly thin frame! 
a mass of projecting bones and unsightly 
clumps of muscle. His neck is scrawny, D¢ 
ear cauliflowery, and his face scarred from 
tank-town days. 
“But,” says Katie Jenkins, “looks a 
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deceiving. He is the most perfectly con- bij, 7 ° : 

ditioned fighter that ever lived.” OF 7Ed. CCUASLONMS 
Incidentally, Katie wishes to deny the 

story that she once hit Lew with a skillet. 


“Not at all,” she says, “I missed.” 








Swing Golf 


Section 1 of the etiquette of golf states: | 
“No one should move or talk .. . when a 
player is making a stroke.” Where the 
solemn-silence idea originated, the United 
States Golf Association does not know. 
However, it might make little difference 
if the tradition were tossed aside, as a 
novel exhibition played in a hubbub of | 
noise indicated this week. 

At the Shorehaven Golf Club, in Nor- 
walk, Conn.—while a Fred Waring or- 
chestra trailed the players and blared jazz 
music, and 5,000 spectators chattered, 
laughed, whistled, and demanded auto- 
graphs—Jimmy Demaret, Babe Ruth, 
Gene Sarazen, and Gene Tunney shouted 
at each other and dropped clubs next to 
whoever was putting. Nevertheless they 
all shot about as usual—Demaret (72) and 
Ruth (82) defeating Sarazen (73) and | 
Tunney (82), 2 up and 1 to play. 
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Bimelech’s Bounceback 


Not since Man o’ War was a three- 


| been 
-d too year-old in 1920 has any young horse re- 
sone ceived so much ballyhoo and popular 


If out backing as Col. Edward Riley Bradley’s 


, aol Bimelech. His fame—spread by an un- 
beaten two-year-old record in 1939 and 
loool enhanced by a strong dash of sentiment 
oni (he is perhaps the 80-year-old Colonel’s 
al last entry) —had swelled to such propor- 
g tic. tions that even after Bimmy dropped the 
deat Kentucky Dérby decision to Gallahadion 
oll a fortnight ago (Newsweek, May 13), | 
- hus few turf experts slid off the Bimelech | 
— bandwagon. | 
pam After all, they pointed out, Man o’ War 
Her once also lost a race (to Upset at Sara- 
railed toga, N. Y.). Bimmy must have had an 
> sal off day—maybe he ate only one of his_ | 
it. customary two breakfasts—or Jockey Fred | 
ok ing) Smith gave him a bad ride. It ought not | 











Leashd to happen again. 

» ae For last week’s 50th running of the 

His Preakness, at Pimlico, Md., the Bimelech | 

York faithful backed their hero horse down to | 

zkrieg a 9-10 choice. As it turned out, he was | 

. title cheap at any price. 

mbers Sandwiched in between two horses as | 

the nine starters broke from the Puett 

gate, Bimmy nevertheless pushed through | 
| 


~~ into the clear and held his lead like a 


he | eet oe ; ie Re ‘ 
a champion all the way home, first by two | | Asan outward indication of what is found inside, the famous Schlitz 
me iggy lengths over Charles S. Howard’s Mioland, | brown bottle has a new, glamorous cream, gold and brown label. In- 
ightiygg © “th Gallahadion third, a length and a | side and outside—it is America’s most distinguished bottle of beer. 
von darter farther back. 


To Colonel Bradley, whose doctor per- Truly the beer with which to celebrate the great occasions of life. 
mitted him the excitement of viewing the [ Try it today. Discover how’ really good a bottle of beer can be. 
Preakness but not the Derby, Bimelech’s 
(Continued on page 59) Copyright 1940, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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are 
Alka-Seltzer 


AND SEE HOW MUCH 
BETTER YOU FEEL 


1 USE IT 
TO EASE 
THE 
DISCOMFORT 
OF A COLD 


TAKE IT 
FOR 


IT’S 
GREAT 
FOR ACID 
INDI- 
GESTION 


Millions of people keep Alka-Seltzer in 
their homes because it is ONE remedy that 
is good for many common ailments. It is so 
pleasant to take—so prompt in action—so 
effective for headache, upset stomach, 
muscular fatigue, acid indigestion or the 
discomforts of a cold. Just get a package 
of Alka-Seltzer, and you'll be prepared 
for the relief Alka-Seltzer gives from pain 
and discomfort in any of these common 
troubles. Always keep a large package 
of Alka- Seltzer in YOUR home. Every mem- 
ber of your family will use it—and like it. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 








g ADVISES 


YOUNG 
GIRLS mivesine 
WOMANHOOD 


Thousands of young girls entering womanhood 
have found a “real friend’ in Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound to help them go 

smiling thru’’ restless, moody, nervous spells, 
and relieve cramps, headache, backache, and 
embarrassin fainting spells due to female func- 
tional irregularities. Famous for over 60 years in 
helping “‘women’s”’ functional complaints. T'ry it! 


For free trial bottle tear this out and send with 
name and address to Lydia E. Pinkham Medi- 















cine Co., 226 Tucker St., Lynn, Mass. y 
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Man in Search of a Headache 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Eaprenious of pity 
for Francis F. Frisch, 
who is up to his hips in 
catastrophe as we stag- 
ger to press, are wasted 
upon this headstrong 
character, according to 
those who know him 
best. He asked for it, 
didn’t he? 


No man in baseball 
worries more, and no 


man feels lonelier when 








a man of the world. In 
arriving so nearly on 
schedule, he thought he 
was bringing a little sun 
shine into Mr. Frisch’s 
life. 

“Mr. Waner, you are 
four minutes and thirty 
seconds late!” barked 
the manager, gnawing 
desperately upon a 
headache tablet. 

“That’s all right,” said 








he has nothing to worry 
about. Frisch is the sort 
of fellow who, on being 
rescued from a burning 
building, will take a quick look at the 
outside world and gallop back into the 
firetrap. He will then find himself a 
chair in the middle of the conflagration, 
moaning: “Boy, how I suffer!” 

The old Flash of Fordham is now in 
his element. Few occupations in the 
world are more conducive to self-torture 
then the management of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. This valuable post was vacant, 
and Frisch, living a life of peaceful 
opulence as a radio announcer, reached 
out and grabbed it to his chest. 

Sure enough, the Pirates lost nine 
games in a row as soon as they could 
get around to it. They won one and 
then began to lose some more. Scouts 
in Pittsburgh report that Frisch has 
tested every bridge in the city, with a 
view to jumping off of the likeliest con- 
tender. 

Meanwhile, he passes the time by 
fining the daylights out of the Pirates, 
who are beginning to realize that they 
have a genuine trouble-shooter, as well 
as a first-class self-torturer, in their 
midst. 

This is a shock to the Buccaneers. In 
the reign of Harold (Pie) Traynor, 
they went around minding their own 
business and breaking training in a 
quiet, steady-going sort of way. Every 
man had his own views on how 
training should be broken, and _ so 
long as no one interfered with him, he 
was willing to tolerate the other fel- 
low’s theory. 

Into this happy community of non- 
abstainers strode F. F. Frisch, and the 
fur is still flying. At a recent meeting 
of the team, called by Frisch, Paul 
Waner arrived four and a half minutes 
late. Mr. Waner is a great hitter and 


Mr. Waner handsomely. 
“Don’t thank me. I was 
glad to do it.” 

“It will cost you one 
hundred bucks!” snapped Mr. Frisch. 
His eye roamed the gathering and fell 
upon Joseph Bowman, a pitcher of 
sorts. “Bowman,” he said, “you missed 
a sign on Tuesday. That will cost you 
twenty-five.” 

Mr. Bowman’s reply was brief, but 
not printable. 

“And that will be seventy-five more,” 
said Frisch. “The meeting is called to 
order!” 


Wide World 
Frankie Frisch 


Happily, Frisch has a_ ticklish 
sense of humor which alleviates his pain 
and the pain of those around him, to 
some extent. He suffered greatly with 
his old team, the Gashouse Gang of St. 
Louis. Frisch aged a couple of months 
an afternoon and never enjoyed him- 
self more in his life. 

Once, as he walked out the front 
entrance of a hotel, a paper bag full of 
water dropped to the sidewalk beside 
him from a height of some ten stories. 
Mr. Frisch detected the whimsical 
touch of Pepper Martin and dashed up 
to Martin’s room. 

“You dropped that bag!” he roared. 
“You nearly killed me!” 

“Golly, Frank,” said Mr. Martin in- 
nocently, “I couldn’t hold it any longer. 
You wouldn’t want me to tire out my 
arm, would you?” 

Mr. Frisch burst into a wild laugh 
and left the room, slamming the door 
behind him. 

The Pirates have no one quite as 
comical as Martin, but, if there is a 
ballplayer on the club, Mr. Frisch will 
find him out—if either of them lives 
that long. Frisch can suffer with the 
best, but he can also manage with the 


best. 
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(Continued from Page 57) ~ Cigar store golf balls ? ” 


omeback meant $53,230 and lifted the 
horse’s lifetime earnings to $204,065. More 


onclusive light on whether the Kentucky | howled 
erby was all a mistake must await the 
’ “i N “ 
ot for me” /; 


unning of the Belmont Stakes, at Bel- 
mont Park, N. Y., June 8. / 















Sport Squibs 

After 62 days of tenpin toppling in De- 
troit, Mich., the firing ceased in the 40th 
American Bowling Congress May 7. It 
was the first ABC tournament in history 
to be high-spotted by two perfect 300 


1. This is the sort of thing that burns me up plenty! I went into a cigar store 
. the other night to buy a pack of cigarettes, and just as I was walking out the 
games (by George Pallage of Akron, Ohio, ‘<bright boy’’ behind the counter asked . . . ‘‘how about some golf balls, 
and by Michael Angelo Domenico of Mister?’’ . . . Golf balls from a cigar clerk ! 


Canton, Ohio). The surviving champions 
of 30,000 entrants representing 731 cities 
were the Monarchs of Chicago, who took 
the five-man team title and $1,500 with a 
score of 3,047; Herb Freitag and Joe Sinke 
of Chicago, winners of the doubles and 
$600 with 1,346; Ray Brown of Terre 
Haute, Ind., the singles title worth $300 
with 742, and Fred Fischer of Buffalo, 
N.Y., the $200 all-events competition with 
a 2,001 total. 








€ After capsizing 20 miles from the finish, 


and being tugged ashore, Clayton Bishop, 2. | looked at this tycoon of the to- 3. Later § told our Pro about the 
the 39-vear-old fire chief from Onset, bacco industry, and said : ‘*Listen, my affair. ‘Thanks, Mr. Whipple, may- 
Mass. bailed out. changed spark plugs, Panetela Pro, I buy my golf balls from be you’ ve wondered why I recommend 
aad won the Albany-New York outboard the one man in the world who deserves Acushnet Golf Balls so often. Well, 
' : te my trade — my golf Pro.”’ Pil tell you — 


marathon for the third time. His clocking 
of 5 hours 30 minutes 18 seconds for the 
130-mile trip on the choppy Hudson River 
was the slowest in the event’s history. 








* Ben Ogden, track coach of Temple Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia, Pa., last week 
demonstrated his new invention, a start- 
ing gate for trackmen to prevent runners 
from beating the gun. The racer is re- 
strained by two straps until the firing of 
the gun releases them—and him. 





















4. “Acushnets are sold only through 5. “We see all kinds of balls and we 
Pros. That helps me improve your get to know which are right. Acush- 
game. It lets me be sure that the ball nets, tested by X-ray for balance and 
you play will go where it should with perfection before they leave factory, 





, 






the swing I’m teaching you. are the ‘rightest’ balls we know.’ 


























SOLD ONLY 
THROUGH PRO SHOPS 


ACUSHNET 
GULF BALLS , 


> 
Horses use ‘em, why not men? TITLEIST, 75¢ BEDFORD, 75c GREEN RAY, 50c 
rt Owen tries Coach Ogden’s gate For experts only The ball that can take it PINNACLE, 35¢ 
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Milady’s Gems and Plant Bulbs 
Affected by Spread in the War 


U.S. Farmers and Investors 
Also Hit; Some Export Trades 
Stand to Gain, However 


American investors, farmers, exporters 
and importers, amateur and professional 
gardeners, sellers and buyers of diamonds 
—all these were vitally affected by the 
German invasion of Holland and Belgium 
last week. 

To the first class, the new turn of the 
war meant at least a temporary loss of 
return on $101,000,000 of investments— 
$54,000,000 in plants located in the two 
countries and the remainder in securities. 
The factories, of course, were also up 
against the peril of Nazi bombings. (The 
first casualty of this type reported was 
the Ford plant at Antwerp which suffered 
only minor damage.) This brought the 
total of American-owned plants subject to 
or threatened by German control up near 
the $366,000,000 mark, not to count the 
millions in bonds of the occupied countries 
upon which interest is no longer be- 
ing paid. 

The figures do not include the Ameri- 
can stake in the Dutch colonial empire, as 
yet unaffected by the war’s spread. This 
consists of plants owned by American rub- 
ber and oil companies in the Dutch East 
Indies, valued at $70,000,000, and our 
$20,000,000 investments in the Dutch 
West Indies (chiefly Standard of Jersey’s 
great Aruba refinery) . 

American investments in the two na- 
tions look rather puny, however, when 
stacked up alongside the Lowlanders’ 
holdings in this country. The Dutch have 
$1,076,000,000 here — $178,000,000 in 
plants, $205,000,000 in bank deposits, and 
the remainder in securities (Shell Union 
Oil Corp. is their biggest single holding) , 
while the Belgians have $296,000,000 in 
American investments (these huge dollar 
assets were “frozen” here, safe from trans- 
fer to the Germans, by a special order from 
President Roosevelt Friday morning) . 

The exporters’ stake in the invasion is 
considerably greater than the investors’, 
for our shipments to Holland in 1939 
amounted to $96,636,000, while exports 
to Belgium reached $64,489,000. Com- 
bined, their purchases equaled 5 per cent 
of our total exports last year and to 
roughly 4 per cent during the first three 
months of 1940 (see chart) . 

But the American farmer, who has rue- 


fully watched the war curtail his lucrative 
trade with the Allies and sweep away the 
Scandinavian market, will be the big ex- 
port loser if the invasion shuts off the 
Lowlanders’ trade. Both countries’ pur- 
chases here are headed by the grains, 
fruits, raw cotton, and tobacco. After the 
farmers, the automobile, petroleum, ma- 
chinery, and chemical companies are our 
leading exporters to the two nations. 

It is the import side of the picture that 
worries our gardeners and diamond lovers. 
Belgium and Holland are the world’s 
leading exporters of cut diamonds, and we 
are their biggest customer—to the tune of 
$26,533,000 worth in 1939. Diamond 
prices have already risen by 45 to 100 per 
cent (depending upon the grade) since 
last September, owing to the mobilization 
of Belgian and Dutch cutters and the 
British embargo on exports of African 
stones that could be used for industrial 
purposes. 

New York cutting firms can cut some 
of the stones, especially the larger sizes 
selling for $200 and more, but higher wage 





$1,682,000 in 1939—roughly 90 per cent of 
our plantings. Fortunately for our eye. 
growing army of gardeners, seed house; 
have built up comfortable stocks, and do. 
mestic cultures have increased. But sing 
the distributors will concentrate their sup- 
plies on the home-garden market, to pre. 
vent high prices driving the growers to 
other flowers, the greenhouse trade may 
have to pay dearly for bulbs to supply the 
demand for cut tulips. 

The shutting off of our other imports 
from the two countries, such as smelted tin 
and art works from Holland, and steel, tex. 
tiles, glass, and cement from Belgium, wil] 
raise no serious problems. American cop- 
cerns can turn out most of these products, 
and we can get the tin from other sources, 

The new war phase caused the nation’ 
commodity and financial markets to boil 
over. “War baby” commodities—wheat, 
lard, sugar, rubber, and tin, in fact, most 
commodities save cotton and coffee— 
staged the sharpest advance since last 
December. In the main, this spurt re. 
flected fears that our supplies from the 
Dutch East Indies—tapioca, tea, spices, 
rubber, palm oil, and tin—would be in- 
terrupted. On Monday, however, when the 
speedy German advances made financial 
centers jittery, a large part of these spec. 
tacular advances were wiped out. 

The financial markets were pessimistic 
from the outset. The pound sterling and 
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costs and lack of trained workers will pre- — 
vent their making the smaller or chip franc plummeted to record lows befor valats 
sizes. Hence, prices will certainly go much _rallying—the pound hit $3—and foreign depa 
higher, especially after current large in- bonds slumped, Belgian 7’s of 1955 break- ; 
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How our foreign trade was divided in the first quarter of 1940 
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THAT INCREASE PROFITS 


= management 
is seeking ways to get better results in every 
department of business, and at the same 


time offset the increasing cost of doing business. 


Better business methods and simplified 
procedures are the answer. 

Playing a big part in producing the 
results that business progress demands is 
Addressograph ... working alone or together 
with other office equipment . . . to provide all- 
around efficiency. Designed to reduce busi- 
ness costs and increase profits, Addressograph 
is proving more valuable in more ways than 


ever before. 


Let the Addressograph Representative 
near you give you all the facts and proof 
in terms of your business. The listing in 
principal city telephone directories is 
“Addressograph Sales Agency.” If you pre- 
fer, write to “Methods Department” at the 
address shown at the right. 






Speed Up Collections 

Reduce Payroll Expense 

Keep Customers Active 

Curtail Delinquent Accounts 
Level Payroll Peak Loads 
Revive Inactive Accounts 
Reduce Collection Expense 
Reduce Delays in Handling Orders 
Stop Loss of Production Time 
Avoid Misdirected Shipments 
Prevent Spoilage in Fabrication 


Maintain a Balanced Stock 


Listed above are just a few of the many ways in which 
Addressograph is being used in every kind and size of 
business—to reduce business costs and increase profits. 


——™ < 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Monday of this week suffered the sharpest 
decline in two years, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial-stock-price average reaching 137.63, 
compared with 148.17. 

But the newest outbreak caused no 
serious shipping tangle such as followed 
the Polish and Scandinavian invasions. 
American lines withdrew from the affected 
area when the Neutrality Act took effect 
last fall, and the Dutch and Belgian mer- 
chant marines are considerably smaller 
than the Scandinavian. Shippers were 
most concerned over the possibility that 
the Allies might transfer some of the 
Dutch ships now serving the East Indies 
to the North Atlantic war-supply trade. 
Meanwhile, however, the Dutch marine 
was augmented by the seizure of several 
German cargo liners tied up in West and 
East Indies harbors. 

War caused the loss of the Statendam, 
which burned at its Rotterdam mooring, 
but another crack Dutch liner was far 
from the war zone. In the midst of a 
South American cruise, the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam was ordered to return directly to 
New York. On the other hand, eight 
ships sold by the United States Lines to 
a Belgian corporation last winter were 
either at sea or in Continental ports. 


Significance 





Since the invasion seems unlikely to in- 
terfere with our vital supplies from the 
Dutch East Indies, unless Japan moves in 
there (as an ace in the hole, Congress has 
passed the Buck resolution to permit the 
Maritime Commission to put its 116 laid- 
up cargo ships. back into service), the in- 
vestors are likely to be the chief sufferers. 

Thus whether our exporters lose all of 
their trade with the Lowlands depends en- 
tirely upon the progress of the Nazi in- 
vasion and the ability of the Allies to keep 
the Channel ports open. But even if the 
two countries are shut off entirely, there 
will be compensating benefits for our ex- 
porting industries. For example, since the 
war Belgium and Luxembourg (also over- 
run by the Germans) have been the chief 
European exporters of steel, so our own in- 
dustry is now in for another increase in its 
already-booming export business. More- 
over, both Belgium and Holland are im- 
portant shippers of textile products and 
machinery that we can supply. Finally, 
and most important (see Business Tides) , 
the Allies will now step up their buying 
here—they purchased 2,000 more planes, 
mostly Martin bombers and North Ameri- 
can pursuits, last week. 

As for the farmer, Holland and Den- 
mark have been the world’s largest ex- 
porters of dairy products, chiefly to Eng- 
land and Germany. Hence England must 
eventually look to this country as well as 
its dominions for such supplies. And as a 
more immediate break, the government 
last week started a new corn-subsidy pro- 
gram, designed to move 20,000,000 bushels 
of corn abroad, chiefly to Great Britain. 


Slot-Machine Movies 


No less than twelve different organiza- 
tions—among them James Roosevelt’s 
Globe Productions—have been reported 
preparing to bring out coin-operated 
movies for restaurants and waiting rooms 
(Periscope, Feb. 26) , but most of them are 
still in the planning stage. Last week, how- 
ever, two concerns, the Phonovision Corp. 
of America and the Movietrola Corp. of 








Acme 
Phonovision: movie slot machine 


America, exhibited working machines in 
New York. The nickel-trappers of both 
resemble television sets—large cabinets 
containing translucent screens on which 
16-millimeter films are projected from the 
inside, each film running three minutes. 

Phonovision has a variety of subjects, 
including newsreels and playlets. Movie- 
trola stresses a button mechanism that per- 
mits a user to choose his subject. 





Business at the Fair 


Best 1939 Features Retained; 
Many New Ones Are Offered 


By far the most popular attractions at 
the New York World’s Fair last year were 
the industrial buildings, several of which 
drew an attendance of more than 8,000,- 
000 persons. Just as the fair management 
has refurbished the general exhibition and 
amusement areas this year (see page 38), 
so have the big business exhibits revised 
their shows, retaining the best features of 
1939 while adding a variety of new ones. 

The General Motors Futurama, for ex- 
ample, has greatly increased animation, 
with more than 16,000 miniature motor- 
cars in actual operation, compared with 
only 300 last year. GM is also offering a 
new ten-minute popular-science show in 
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addition to last year’s Previews of Pro». 
ress stage show. ' 

Chrysler Corp.’s three-dimensional Pj, 
aroid movie is in Technicolor this yea 
The company has also built a new theats 
for its Talking Plymouth and is display. 
ing the special Chrysler-built car used }y 
King George VI and Queen Elizabet) 
when they visited the fair last spring, 

Ford’s big new feature is its spright] 
ballet (Newsweek, May 13). 

Among tire exhibitors, Goodrich hag ap. 
other auto rodeo starring Jimmie Lynch 
which this year includes two young wome; 
known as “she-devils” who jump ear 
through elevated hoops. Firestone ha; 
supplemented its exhibition of tire making 
with an African jungle, complete with na. 
tive girls in sarongs and real wild animals. 
plus a reproduction of a modern rubber 
plantation. 

The knitting of Nylon hosiery and the 
production of tumblers from Lucite plastic 
are among the new features of the cu Pont 
exhibit. In the Eastman Kodak building 
an entirely different set of pictures with g 
new musical score and commentary will 
be shown in the semicircular Hall of Color 
The Carrier Corp. Igloo offers weary fair. 
goers a foot cooler or “Cold Dog Stand,” 
as well as a “human furnace” which meas. 
ures the exact amount of heat given of 
by the body. A new feature of the Budi 
exhibit this year is a large floor map of 
the United States showing the routes of 
Budd-built trains and coaches. 

In the field of electricity, General Elec & 
tric has spent $500,000 revising its ex- 
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hibit, which will contain a marionette 
show and a “magic kitchen” that talks 
and sings, besides last year’s popular 


House of Magic and man-made lightning 
shows brought up to date. Westinghouse 
is offering a variety of novelties, including 
a man-made waterfall 120 feet high, 
Sparko, the robot dog (Newsweek, May 
13), and an assembly line for making 
electric irons. 

A model of the new electron microscope, 
which reveals objects twenty times smaller 
than ever made visible before, and a high- 
speed radio facsimile system are on dis- 
play in the RCA building, which also of- 
fers greatly expanded television demon- 
strations. A. T. & T. is continuing its 
popular telephone demonstrations, and 
this year Voder, the mechanical voice, not 
only talks but sings. An air-conditioned 
theater has been added to the U.S. Sted 
Subsidiaries exhibit and a Technicolor 
film, “Men Make Steel,” will be shown 
there at frequent intervals. International 
Business Machines,* besides presenting the 

(Continued on Page 66) 


— 





*Some 300 IBM employes and their wives 
part of a contingent of 10,000 en route to the 
fair from all over the country for the celebra 
tion of IBM Day May 13—were injured, nom 
critically, when a special train of the Erie Rai- 
road crashed into another special at Pot 
Jervis, N.Y., Sunday morning. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





What the New War Phase Means to Business 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Aapesieal of the effect upon 
American business of the spreading of 
the war to the Low Countries depends 
almost entirely upon the answers one 
gives to two basic questions: (1) To 
what extent will the Allies step up their 
war buying in this country, and (2) 
will the United States get under way 
a genuine and effective defense pro- 
gram? Aside from changes in these two 
directions there is no occasion to make 
any modifications in earlier broad con- 
clusions as to what the war will mean 
for business in this country. 

Those earlier conclusions have al- 
ready been summarized twice in this 
column (Sept. 11 and April 22). For 
convenience, however, it perhaps is well 
to repeat them again: (1) basic com- 
modity prices will advance but no 
marked increase in the cost of living is 
to be expected in the near future; (2) 
our export trade to the Allies will tend 
to be more and more restricted to war 
necessities, but our total foreign sales 
will increase because of taking over 
markets formerly supplied by the war- 
ring nations; (3) agricultural surpluses 
will tend to become less burdensome, 
partly because of foreign buying and 
partly because domestic business firms 
will carry heavier inventories; (4) the 
volume of employment will not be ma- 
terially affected in this country except 
in the war industries, and (5) purely 
domestic business will be subject to 
some minor distortions but will gain 
moderately on balance. 

‘All of those points have been, and 
are being, borne out by the record. As 
predictions they still remain valid— 
just as much so as when they were first 
made at the start of the war eight and 
a half months ago. The only issue raised 
by the new development is whether, 
and to what degree, they need to be 
underlined by the two questions men- 
tioned above. 
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These two questions are of im- 
portance because in spite of all the 
talk that we have had about Allied pur- 
chases and our own defense program 
there really has been comparatively lit- 
tle done in either direction. Both Eng- 
land and France have elaborate pur- 
chasing divisions here, but so far they 
have been carrying on their work in an 





almost leisurely fashion. They have sat 
back and waited for American firms to 
come forward with offers and then ar- 
gued over prices and standards much 
as they might if it were a matter of no 
moment whether they get the goods in 
the near future or not for a year or so. 
The result has been, of course, a much 
smaller volume of buying than might 
well have been the case. 

The handling of our own defense 
program has been equally bad, perhaps 
even worse. Congress has appropriated, 
or is in the process of appropriating, 
such sums as the President has re- 
quested, but there the program bogs 
down. We have done practically noth- 
ing in the way either of establishing the 
organization or of providing the guar- 
antees in the form of orders which ob- 
viously are essential to bringing about 
such readjustments in our productive 
plant as will assure the needed output 
of war materials, 


In a word, then, up to now the 
Allies have haggled, and we have 
simply dawdled. Will the invasion of 
the Low Countries change this situa- 
tion? The consensus is that insofar as 
the Allies are concerned it will. Hence- 
forth, it is believed, their primary con- 
sideration will be to get the goods. 
Whether the cost is a few cents more or 
less will be regarded as of minor sig- 
nificance. The important thing will be 
to put American producers under pres- 
sure to make deliveries in the shortest 
possible time. 

As to our own defense program, 
hopes are not so high. It is taken for 
granted that Congress will increase ap- 
propriations somewhat, but it is not 
thought likely that any real driving 
power will be put behind the spending 
of the money. Such driving power can 
come only if the President himself 
takes a hand, and so far there is no in- 
dication that he will do this. 

On balance, therefore, this latest war 
development is regarded as changing 
the outlook for American business, ex- 
cept in some details (see page 60) , only 
to the extent that it results in a step- 
ping up of Allied purchases. How much 
this will amount to in dollars is any- 
one’s guess, but it is safe to say that it 
will be in the hundreds of millions, 
rather than billions. 














“But Rudy= 
this paper is 


INSOLUBLE! 
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“Insoluble? Say, you’ve got something 
there ... maybe it’s just what we’re look- 
ing for!” Rudy had a unique problem. 
His company required a paper that 
would not weaken after long contact 
with moisture. And it must resist grease 
too! In Patapar he found it. And he 
found that Patapar is also tasteless and 
odorless. Think it over. Perhaps Patapar 
is just the thing you’ve been looking for. 


PATAPAR DOES JOBS LIKE THESE: 


When moisture and grease are 
to be contended with as in 
sliced bacon (average 42.6% fat, 
31.8% water), Patapar will 
solve the packaging problem. 


Foods packaged in cans often 
need inner liners. Pretty wet 
inside the cans, so canners turn 
the job over to Patapar. It’s 
insoluble and adds sales appeal. 


Someone may be looking for a 
gasket-seal, such as those used 
for sealing the clean-out ports 
on milk cooling equipment. 
Patapar is just the thing. 


What brand of carrots are they ? 
You never knew in the old days. 
But now carrot growers wrap 
each bunch with a little Pata- 
par band printed with the name 
and brand mark. 


If you want to try Patapar, tell us the 
application you have in mind. We’ll send 
samples in the size, weight, and finish 
recommended for your particular use. 


Patapar 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & For. Countries 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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COMING TO TH 
CALIFORNIA | 
EXPOSITION? 


Make every cent count 
..- budget your time and 
money in advance. 


Buy the Metropolitan Oak- 
land All-Expense Tour that 
fits the length of your stay 
in California and amount 
you can spend. 

Then you will see the romantic, 
exciting and beautiful things you 
should see... without worriesand , 
uncertainties ... see more and do 
more for your money. 





























Your All-Expense Tour may in- | 
clude trips to the Exposition with 
guides ... marvelous scenery of . 
the Metropolitan Oakland Area | 
-+-San Francisco Bay and two- | 
world-renowned bridges..places | _ 
made famous by JackLondonand | 
Joaquin Miller... 


Chinatown and other San Fran- | 
cisco sights... year ’round sports 
and sport events... fiestas, rodeos, 
barbecues... hundreds of exciting 

and unusual experiences. ; 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Or 
consult Ask Mr. Foster Travel 
Service, or local travel agent. 


~ 





METROPOLITAN, OAKLAND AREA 





ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA °°°’ 
392 Financial Center Bldg., Oakland, California 
Please send free booklets and information. 


PRINT NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 
NUMBER 
IN PARTY. 





WILL ARRIVE 
ABOUT. 














Here’s a valuable aid to phys- 
ical fitness that will always be 
with you during those long 
elling hours spent at your 
esk. AL a Triple Fea- 
ture Chair helps relieve phys- 
ical tension, gives surprising 
comfort through improved pos- 
ture and with an ingenious oscillating back, helps you 
as needed abdominal exercise. Also aids in prevent- 
3 crowding of internal organs caused by slumping. 
housands of executives who want to last longer 
and feel better are sitting in adjusted to fit Do/More 
Chairs. Write or wire for details on just how this 
unusual new type of seating can help you. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
511 FRANKLIN STREET, ELKHART, INDIANA 
In Canada: Domore Chair Co, of Canada, 200 Bay St., Toronto 


DO/MORE 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

most recent achievements of its engineer- 
ing laboratories, is featuring a nationwide 
collection of contemporary American 
paintings, the first of its kind ever as- 
sembled by a business organization (the 
company displayed foreign paintings last 
year). 

Among dairy-products exhibitors, the 
Borden Co, will operate a cooking school 
for men and a wood-carving department 
where items for the home will be made 
and mended. An innovation in the Sealtest 
building of National Dairy Products is a 
series of three-dimensional dioramas show- 
ing the accomplishments of great scien- 
tists. 

New items in the Glass Center include 
glass chalkboard for schoolroom use and 
a collection of relics from the country’s 
first glass factory, built at Jamestown, 
Va., 332 years ago. In the Gas Industries 
building visitors will pass through the 
“Mystery Gardens,” containing singing 
trees and disappearing. statues, into “Tiny 
Town,” which has buildings that “talk” 
and open up to show their interiors. 





Aviation 
CAA Switch Becomes Football 


in Congress vs. Roosevelt Row 


For a dozen years prior to 1938, regula- 
tion and encouragement of aviation was 
a function of the Department of Com- 
merce. Then, in response to widespread 
public demand for greater efficiency, par- 
ticularly in air-safety administration 
(growing out of 473 aviation fatalities in 
the twelve years, climaxed by the air- 
crash death of Sen. Bronson Cutting in 
1935), Congress set up the independent 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to take over 
these functions. 

Thus was born on Aug. 22, 1938, a new 
streamlined type of government agency, 
often called a model bureau. In it, a 
chairman, Robert, H. Hinckley, and four 
members make policies, also sitting as a 
quasijudicial agency on questions of rates, 
regulations, and franchises. A separate 
administrator, Clinton M. Hester, re- 
sponsible to the President, directs civil 
aeronautics and inspection and licensing of 
planes and pilots, and maintains and im- 
proves airway aids. A third separate en- 
tity within the Authority is the three-man 
Air Safety Board, which formulates safety 
programs and investigates accidents and 
the like under the chairmanship of Thomas 
Hardin. 

This new setup met with almost instant 
approval of the aviation industry by its 
level-headed administration of the air law 
and willingness to cooperate. Through its 
encouragement, the air lines removed 
safety from competition (by slowing down 
schedules to reduce engine strain and 
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_ Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 
“What Makes Him Think He Can Fly 
an Airplane?’ 


playing supersafe in dirty weather) with 
the result that more than a year now has 
passed without an air-line fatality. 

For that reason, the industry was sur- 
prised a month ago when President Roose- 
velt made the CAA the subject of his 
Fourth Reorganization Order—a proposal 
to abolish the Safety Board and send the 
Authority back to the Department of 
Commerce. At the same time he proposed 
to transfer the Weather Bureau from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These changes, the 
President said, would save money, in- 
crease efficiency, end friction between the 
Authority and the Safety Board, and give 
aviation a place at the Cabinet table. All 
this was subject to veto by vote of both 
houses of Congress under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939. 

Fearful of getting in hot water with the 
Administration, aviation-industry leaders 
said nothing publicly. But the Air Line 
Pilots Association, the AFL organization 
of air-line flying personnel, rared up imme- 
diately in a fight for the status quo. These 
opponents of reorganization feared a re- 
turn to the old political administration 
and a resultant letup in safety enforce- 
ment. To this the President got hot under 
the collar and said protests were coming 
from “particular groups in selfish protec- 
tion of their own special interests.” 

Last week the fight reached a climax in 
Congress when the House disapproved the 
plan by a vote of 232 to 153. And this 
week the Senate took the controversy in 
hand for a final decision. 





Airship Revival? 


The status of the Navy’s experiments 
with airships can usually be determined 
by whatever assignment is held by Comdr. 
Charles E. Rosendahl, the service’s top 
lighter-than-air man. When the Akron 
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and the Macon were in the air, Rosendahl 
spent most of his time in airship and air- 
station commands, but since official in- 
terest in this type of flying waned with 
the loss of the big ships he has seen a 
lot of sea duty. 

Because of this, naval airship men be- 
came excited last week at the news that 
the airship expert had been ordered trans- 
ferred from second in command of the 
U.S.S. Milwaukee to the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, effective May 27, to 
advise the department on an airship pro- 
cram. The first step in that probably will 
be the construction oi a training airship 
about half the size of the Akron and 
Macon. 





Curtice’s Climb 


Buick production last year totaled more 
than 231,000 cars, compared with only 
13,000 in 1933, and during the 1940 model 
season the company will have built more 
than 280,000, a new all-time record. The 
man responsible is Harlow H. Curtice, 
who took over the Buick presidency seven 
years ago and last week was promoted to 
vice president of the parent organization, 
General Motors Corp. 

Now 46, Curtice is one of the youngest 
top officials in the automobile industry. 
He started with General Motors 26 years 
ago when, at the age of 20, he completed 
a commercial course at the Ferris Institute 
in Big Rapids, Mich., and got a job as 
accountant with the AC Spark Plug Co., 
another GM subsidiary. At AC he rose 
through a variety of jobs to president in 
1929. Under his leadership the company 
diversified its products so that its employ- 
ment was greater during the depression 
years than it had been before. 

Curtice not only boosted Buick pro- 
duction but introduced a program of fac- 
tory rehabilitation that made the com- 


Harlow H. Curtice, Buick boss 





50¢ te $5.00 


Shown (open) is a 6-Loop Zip- 
Tainer in Chameleon Grain 
Goat, $2.00, and (closed) 6- 
Loop Snap-Button model in 
ay Cowhide—priced at 
1.00. 


FREE—a De Luxe Key-Tainer 
for true “key-loss” stories 
if published by Buxton. Send in unusual 
incidents attending lost keys to Dept. B 
at the Springfield address given below. 


“‘“And to find 
in that package 
the KEYS | had 
lost but a week 
previously ! “’ 


One of thousands of actual cases 
taken from Buxton Key-Return Files 


The letter goes on fo say: 


°*1t was with a sense of unreality coupled with 


disbelief that I opened the parcel sent to me 
by you. I have owned, and lost... never to 
be returned... s0 many, many irreplaceable 
bunches of keys. I am very grateful to you for 
your incomparable service to us key-losers.?? 


FREE Return of Keys, with a reward for 
the finder, is just ove Buxton “FIRST” to 
protect your valuables. Another is the pat- 
ented Safety Loop, which Jocks keys in the 
Key-Tainer . . . can’t spread or drop off 
keys. How it works is shown at right. 
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Patented _ . 
SAFETY LOOPS — 





Keys snap on in a jiffy—both 
ends of the Loop slip over the 
key, snap shut, lock with the 
“click” of fine spring steel. 





Loop locks in automatically. Place 
the swivel of the Loop in its slot 
—release the automatic latch. 
Your Loop is locked in—there 


to stay! 
‘ SR 


Tapes 


Yet a flick of the thumb on the 
simple little latch, and both the 
Loop and its key come out to- 
gether—but only when you want 
them to. 


FREE 


KEY-RETURN SERVICE 


% Comes with all stand- 

; ard Buxton Key- 

 Tainers. Duplex 

+ check (left) kept on 

y oe, at a 

= tifies a lost Key- 

a Tainer ... to Buxton 

alone! Buxton returns Key-Tainer 
to owner... rewards finder. 





BUXTON, INC. 


4023 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 
N. Y. Offices: 47 West 34th St. 


































Wir Your Sightseeing 
With a Little 
DUDE RANCHING 


You'll find plenty of opportunity to sample the 
life of the Old West on a southwestern guest 
ranch this summer — with riding, barbecues, 
pack trips, and other thrilling adventures to fill 
your days. And in between times, you can hop 
into your car and see the sights of this wonder 
land— Carlsbad Caverns National Park, White 
Sands National Monument, over the Rio Gran- 
de to Old Mexico, and scores of other fascina- 
ting points of interest. Scenery and climate 
vary greatly — from sunny 

desert to high, cool, pine-clad ‘ 

mountains. Ask for El Paso’s 

new sightseeing folder now! 


counry Lh@Xas 


EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB 


Please send me your new tourist folder and other El Paso literature. 


Room 202 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., El Paso, Texas 
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pany’s plants among the most efficient in 
the industry. He also increased the manu- 
facture of parts by Buick for other divi- 
sions of General Motors. 


Labor Notes 


The most important business of the 
convention of the Building Service Em- 
ployes International Union last week at 
Atlantic City was the acceptance of the 





resignation of President George Scalise,. 


under indictment in New York on charges 
of using the union as a club to extort 
money from businessmen (NEWSWEEK, 
May 6). To succeed him the delegates 
elected William L. McFetridge of Chica- 
go, a former vice president, but this didn’t 
end the union’s litigation troubles. In the 
midst of the sessions, McFetridge and two 
other officials were subpoenaed to appear 
before the New York grand jury investi- 
gating the former president. To assure 
their appearance, agents of District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey put the union of- 
ficials under technical arrest. 


{ Assured that the Wage-Hour Law will 
remain unamended at least for this ses- 
sion of Congress (Newsweek, May 13), 
the division rolled up its sleeves last week 
and turned out three important pieces of 
work, First, it received an industry com- 


ee 


mittee recommendation that railroad wage 
minimums be increased from 30 to 36 cents 
an hour on the larger roads and 33 cents 
on the short lines. The next day, Admin. 
istrator Philip B. Fleming approved the 
Apparel Industry Committee’s recom. 
mended minimums from 324% to 40 cents 
an hour for 26 divisions of the industry— 
raises for 20,000 workers totaling about 
$10,000,000 a year. Finally he decided 
that twenty industrial operations, such as 
tobacco handling and open-cut metal min- 
ing, are seasonal and thus exempt from 
overtime for fourteen weeks a year. 





Job Insurance 


In contrast to the British dole, the 
American idea of unemployment insurance 
is to provide benefit payments for strict- 
ly limited periods (the highest is % 
weeks) to tide workers over between jobs 
and in layoff periods. In theory, such pay- 
ments should reduce government relief 
expenditures, but during the last two 
years, as these systems went into effect all 
over the United States and released bene- 
fits that mounted to $429,000,000 last 
year, relief outlays of state and local gov- 
ernments increased $6,000,000 to $482, 
000,000. 

The reason for the failure of this type 





ase 

Wide World 
Self Sealing : Even a .50-caliber bullet failed to spill more than a few 
drops of gasoline when it smashed through this three-quarters’ full tank 
developed by the Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore to protect warplanes 
from gunfire. The secret is an inner tank (pioneered by Germany) made 
of a composition containing artificial rubber which automatically closes 
the holes as fast as they are made. 
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of insurance to make a dent in relief is 
that the benefit payments are too small 
and of too short duration, the American 
Association for Social Security reported 
Jast week in an analysis of the situation. 
For the nation as a while, the av- 
erage weekly benefit checks amounted 
to $10.85, but payments averaged as low 
as $5.59 in Mississippi and $5.81 in 
North Carolina, according to the associa- 
tion’s survey. 

Indicative of this, according to the re- 
port, is the fact that the 51 states and 
territories which have installed unemploy- 
ment-insurance systems spent in benefits 
only 54 per cent of the money collected in 
payroll taxes, piling up an aggregate re- 
serve of $1,537,797,000. Only one state, 
Idaho, paid out more than it took in last 
vear (109.6 per cent) while Delaware, 
Missouri, and Hawaii used less than 30 
per cent. 


Significance 





The fact that unemployment-insurance 
payments have had no appreciable effect 
on relief so far is not a conclusive argu- 
ment in favor of increasing benefits, as 
urged by labor and social workers. This 
is due to the fact that all but Wisconsin’s 
system are less than two years old and 
were started in times of great unemploy- 
ment, when many workers could not quali- 
fy for benefits. As for the reserves being ac- 
cumulated, a good argument could be built 
up for reducing the payroll tax, which 
runs as high as 4 per cent and is now paid 
by employers alone in most states. 


ea 


Hopson Indicted 


When the two holding companies at the 
apex of the $1,000,000,000 Associated Gas 
& Electric system went into bankruptcy 
last winter (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 22), the 
architect of this elaborate corporate pyra- 
mid, Howard C. Hopson, had been out of 
the picture for more than a year because 
of a heart ailment. But he had not been 
forgotten by the government. Soon after 
the bankruptcy, Attorney General Robert 
H. Jackson ordered a Federal grand-jury 
probe supplementing efforts of various reg- 
ulatory agencies to find out what had been 
going on in A. G. & E. 

Last month the reluctant Hopson, 
claiming he was a “mental and physical 
wreck,” was brought to the stand where, 
characteristically, he said nothing. How- 
ever, last Thursday, the day after his 58th 
birthday, the government said plenty: in 
a nineteen-count indictment handed up 
toa United States District Court ‘in New 
York, Hopson was accused of mail fraud 
and conspiracy to milk his utilities em- 
pire of more than $20,000,000. The charges 
involve alleged manipulation of a $63,000,- 
00 convertible debenture issue of 1928, 
sale of management services to the system 
at unreasonable profits by Hopson-con- 



































in Pennsylvania 





A STRONG FARMING industry adds to 
the strength, stability, profit possibilities 
of every business in the state. Pennsylvania 
spells industry to nearly everyone . . . but 
few realize how great she is agriculturally. 





PENNSYLVANIA IS FIRST in cigar leaf 


tobacco production . . . second in buck- 
wheat . . . third in clover and timothy hay 
... fourth in sweet cherries . . . fifth in 
commercial apples, peaches, grapes . 

sixth in potatoes . . . seventh in pears. 


Her agriculture represents a larger capital 
investment than either mining or the 


manufacture of primary metals. That is 
one of the important reasons why indus- 
tries prosper and grow in Pennsylvania. 





PENNSYLVANIA IS THIRD in cash 
income from dairying . . . tenth in cash 
income from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts ... first in cash income from farm 
sales of eggs. This purchasing power means 
a rich market for industry. 


There is plenty of room and plenty of opportunity for new industries in Pennsylvania. 


Here are concentrated nearly all the raw materials needed for industry. 


Here is the 


heart of the world’s richest market. Here, too, is a state government cooperating with 
business, sensibly fostering its growth. Get the facts about what is going on in Pennsyl- 
vania. Write today for your copy of ““Pennsylvania—Its Many Industrial Advantages.” 


| * 
Pennsylvania 
| where your business can expand 
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Artuur H. James, Governor 


Ricuarp P. Brown, Secretary of Commerce 
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IN A LAND OF LEISURE Pack 
Enjoy ALL Panama. The Canal, of ; 
course . . . the shops, night life, mg ? 
antiquities, fine hotels and clubs of ing th 
Colon and Panama City. But visit, , — gs a : place 
too, that other Panama...a colorful, — 
leisurely country as big as Belgium. : ' , Ear 
Sun-bathed beaches, cool mountain- > : - Re 
sides, modern plantations, palm : — : dane 
thatched colonies of ring-nosed 3 : . 
Indians, island resorts .. . all share ' oe : a ie Perio 
the 24-hour comfort of ocean-borne ene: a — _ — recor¢ 
trade winds, Winter and Summer. ; : 666, ¢ 
Fish for black marlin or champion For sale: J. P. Morgan’s sleek 2,181-ton yacht ‘Corsair’ and I 
sailfish ... ride a native pony into quart 
——— to hunt for — she oitened trolled companies, and charging to the sys- WEEK IN BUSINESS 522. ( 
peddie a Cayuca up moonlit rivers tem of huge legal fees incurred defending Radic 


for alligator. Exceptional food. Com- . ‘pee . 
fortable accommodations. The word Hopson against stockholders’ suits for ac- Corsair Sale $2,31 
1939; 


for the visitor is always “Amigo.” counting. ; ’ Al t f he H 
See your TRAVEL AGENT Also indicted with Hopson were Freder- Almost as Iamous as the House on the Hifas ag: 
showe 


for low-cost all-expense tours. ick S. Burroughs, until last week an A. G. Corner is J. P. Morgan’s $2,000,000, 
Wye Ais Mak fo. & E. vice president and previously con- -181-ton Corsair, the country’s largest Ji 764, 1 
owe hacen nected with the former Harris, Forbes & Steam yacht. Last week it appeared that Ti deficit 
PANAMA National Tourist Commission Co. (underwriters of some $400,000,000 the Corsair might join the eighteen Ameri- J 479, ; 
Apartado 914...... Panama, R.de P. of A. G. & E. securities), and Charles M. ©” yachts transferred to foreign registry Ji 1939 | 
Travis and Garrett A. Brownback, for- Since the war began. The United States 
merly A. G. & E. attorneys. The govern- Maritime Commission announced that [i Busi 
ment charges that these four not only de- Morgan had asked permission to sell her Ho 
frauded the system’s 300,000 investors but to Camper & Nicholsons, Ltd., British ship HB roads 
also prevented more than 1,000,000 con- operators. A Morgan spokesman said that J when 
sumers from getting rate reductions by the graceful 18-knot craft would not be HB the ¥V 
TOMATO making profits appear smaller than they used for war purposes. However, the three I Bill b 


actually were. previous Corsairs owned by the Morgan Hi ito rei 
J U | CE family in the past 60 years all did see ac- J carrie: 


wits tion—one with the Associated Press in the Newp 
. Spanish-American War, one with the RCo. ( 
Ride N OW: r ay Later United States Navy in the same conflict, IB the H 


and one escorting United States troop Ha larg 
transports in the World War. by T; 


from a suit to a diamond ring on the in- Lebel I ti Jones 
stallment plan, and lately steamship com- adelng snnovauon presid 
panies have introduced the public to the Described as “the first practical method ously 
joys of “deferred payment” on an in-_ of informative labeling for fabrics,” meet- JJ gency 
SUBSCRIPTION COUPON tangible like a pol agg did the Grace _ ing the proposed revision of tests issued by om 
Line in January. Last week the trend the National Bureau of Standards, the om: 

SEND ME NEWSWEEK FOR toward traveling now and paying later Pacific Factag is being introduced by Pa- T 
O13 years*8 02 years*6 O01 year#4 (also promoted by personal-loan com-_ cific Mills on its leading lines of cotton, ro 
panies) received an important boost with rayon, and worsted materials. The Factag Y 

SP ES SOS STR the announcement by 66 major railroads _ gives fiber content (when more than one J onstr 
of a plan effective May 20 whereby rail- type is used, the preponderant one is JJ our 
Name way tickets may be put on the cuff and named first), special characteristics of the JJ 1,349, 
paid for in monthly installments—just fabric, such as “enduring crinkle” or “re- Ameri 
Address like the family car. quires no ironing,” color fastness as to Mj With ¢ 
Handled by an organization known as washing and resistance to light (superior, tons o 
Travelers Credit Corp.—railroads are ‘satisfactory, adequate, or fair), and in- Dep 
legally restricted to a cash business—the structions on how to launder for best re- HM ended 












































































For years Americans have been accus- 
tomed to purchase practically any object 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK CITY passed on within 24 hours following a _ 


The early New Deal’s production-con- 


trol program for the hog industry back- 
fired and became politically famous as the 
“slaughter of the little pigs.” Last week 
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the American Pork Producers, Associated, 
brought out its own program for bettering 
prices and cutting surpluses, announcing 
that it was seeking voluntary contribu- 
tions of 5 cents a head marketed to finance 
the plan. Funds collected will be used for 
organizational work and later for promot- 
ing the consumption of pork products, es- 
pecially lard, through advertising. Simul- 
taneously the Institute of American Meat 
Packers announced an extensive advertis- 
ing and merchandising campaign featur- 
ing the “healthful qualities of meat and its 
place in a balanced diet.” 





Earnings 
Reports on first-quarter earnings con- 
tinue to show big increases over the 1939 
period. Heading last week’s list were the 
. record nets of the Coca-Cola Co., $5,995,- 
‘Acme (666, compared with $5,267,764 a year ago, 
and Douglas Aircraft’s $1,804,877 (for the 
quarter ended Feb. 29) as against $771,- 
522, Other big gains were reported by the 
Radio Corp. of America, with earnings of 
$2312,893, compared with $1,448,110 in 
1939; Anaconda Copper, with $10,517,636, 
1 the HB as against $3,686,911; Pullman, Inc., which 
000, TR showed $2,655,816, compared with $735,- 
rgest #764; Western Union, which turned a 1939 
that Fi deficit of $818,482 into a profit of $210,- 
neri- 7% 472, and United Air Lines, which cut its 
istry J 1939 loss of $419,085 to $288,575. 
tates 
that J Business Notes 
| her Hope of Congressional aid to the rail- 
ship [Broads during this session was abandoned 
that J when the House, by 209 to 182 votes, sent 
t be J the Wheeler-Lea General Transportation 
three MM Bill back to conference with instructions 
rgan Mito reinsert amendments protecting water 
e ac- Mi carriers, labor, and agriculture . . . The 
ithe HP Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
the 7} Co. (Newsweek, May 13) was sold by 
flict, J the Huntington family and institutions to 
Toop #a large group of investment firms headed 
by Tri-Continental Corp. . . . Howard 
Jones and Reg R. Faryon were elected vice 
presidents of Lord & Thomas. Jones previ- 
thod §§ously was associated with the advertising 
neet- HB agency in an executive capacity, while 
dby (§Faryon was managing director of Lord & 


the #§ Thomas of Canada, Ltd. 








- Pa- 
ton, i Lrends 
ctag Shipbuilding under contract or under 


one §@ Construction in American yards on May 1 

e is #amounted to 276 vessels aggregating 
tthe #9 1349,385 gross tons, according to the 
re- MM American Bureau of Shipping, compared 
s to Mwith 256 vessels totaling 1,269,375 gross 
rior, ‘ons on April 1. 


Department-store sales for the week 
t re Hended May 4 rose 4 per cent above the 
corresponding period a year ago, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reported. 


Residential-construction contracts award- 
ed in April in the 37 states east of the 
kies rose 18 per cent above a year ago 

to the highest since October 1929, accord- 
ing to the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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in Cleveland Too! 


§S oMEWHERE within the metropolitan city limits a few 
bossies must be nibbling the herbage and sniffing the carbon monoxide. 
There are some in every town. But that doesn’t make the busy Ohio 
metropolis any less an urban market for the alert advertiser. 


In lowa quite a few contented cows are cropping the grass around the 
limits of 81 cities and towns in which live 979,191 urban dwellers. 
Likewise, to alert advertisers this makes no difference since markets are 
measured in terms of human beings, their wants and purchasing power. 


lowa Urban dwellers, for example, buy $94,000,000 
worth of food a year as compared with Cleveland’s 
$86,000,000 . . . $16,000,000 worth of drugs vs. 
$13,000,000 . . . 39,000 mew cars vs. 21,000 or 
$434,000,000 in total retail sales vs. $355,000,000. 





Welding all these lowa urbanites into one unit is their overwhelming 
preference for one newspaper. Four out of five read The Des Moines 
Sunday Register. 


Easily reached, seeing the same movies, eating the same kind of foods, 
using the same kind of face powders as do the folks in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, or any other big U. S. metropolitan center, these lowa 
urban dwellers, economically covered by one newspaper, constitute 


- AMERICA’S NO. 7 CITY MARKET. 


And a Bonus: in addition to 80% coverage of lowa URBAN dwellers, 


The Des Moines Sunday Register offers advertisers a plus in 35% 
coverage of lowa’s 377,418 rural families . . . yearly spenders of 
$215,000,000 in retail sales. Rural dwellers are classified as those 
living in towns of under 2,500 population and on farms. Sunday 
Register circulation of over 350,000 means lowest milline rates in 
lowa . . . $1.74. 





The SUNDAY REGISTER 


Read by 4 OUT OF 5 Urban lowa Families 
and 1 OUT OF 3 Rural lowa Families 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Willkie—A Study in Irony 


The cliché expert says that Wen- 
dell Willkie is a fine man who can be 
neither nominated nor elected. Politi- 
cians, the most unoriginal and _ supersti- 
tious of living creatures, ‘agree. Their diag- 
nosis of his “unfortunate” case is a prize 
lesson in logic, because it is so illogical. 
It is also a lesson in irony, because it may 
prevent his nomination. 

It begins with the assertion that he is 
a businessman, and, what is even more 
horrendous, a big businessman. A little 
businessman, the wiseacres can tell you, 
might squeak by, for the plight of the 
L.B.M. has been the chanson of every 
New Deal Roland for six years. But to be 
the head of a big business is unforgivable. 
And to be the head of a company that has 
made money is to wear the scarlet letter 
of politics. Charles Michelson, apprehen- 
sively looking forward to the campaign 
and Willkie’s possible participation there- 
in, digs out the dirt that Mr. Willkie’s cor- 
poration showed “consistent profits run- 
ning up to thirteen millions a year.” Note 
this carefully. There are two charges. The 
first is consistency. The second is solvency. 
Iniquitous qualities, it seems. 

Then, consider the fact that Willkie is 
a utilities man. True, even New Dealers 
have recognized that his company is one 
of the best and that he, personally, has 
done a lot to make it so. But in doing that, 
he’s apparently been digging his grave as 
a possible public servant. One of the New 
Deal’s most favored columns flatly an- 
nounces that Willkie is “the most con- 
spicuous opponent of the most popular 
New Deal reform policy, the power policy 
... What does it matter that the record 
teems with stories of his efforts to secure 
an armistice in the war on utilities—an 
armistice based on mutual, reasonable con- 
cessions? Or what does it matter that re- 
liable statistical evidence shows that the 
voters, as a whole, are completely apa- 
thetic on the TVA power issue? The belief 
that there is an overwhelming public 
prejudice against utilities persists. 


Ove other tin can clanks behind 
the Willkie bandwagon. Willkie has never 
held public office. This disturbs the poli- 
ticians not because they feel any lofty 
concern about his capacities as an execu- 
tive, but because they’re fearful about 
Willkie as a political administrator, as a 
dispenser of jobs and favors, as a sympa- 
thetic patron of the party workers. A pas- 


sion for competence and efficiency is one 
of the qualities the party barkers always 
claim for their man. But heaven help the 
man they honestly believe has that pas- 
sion. 

This, then, is the “expert” verdict on 
Willkie’s case. If he went into business at 
all, he should not have gone into a big 
business. If he did go into a big business, 
he should not have been successful. Suc- 
cessful or not successful, enlightened or 
not enlightened, he should as soon have 
thought of doing a fine job in a utility as 
a high-caste Hindu would think of shaking 
hands with an Untouchable. Finally, there 
is no assurance that, once in the White 
House, he wouldn’t begin making good on 
his talk about merit in appointments. 
Here, in reverse, is something of a formula 
for political availability. It’s something 
mothers should remember when they im- 
agine their young sons’ growing up to be 
President. 


But, for some curious reason, after 
the professional politicians heave the last 
shovelful of conversational sod on Willkie’s 
chances, they still cannot leave him for 
dead. One of the shrewdest of them points 
out that any man who could survive the 
literary vaporizings of his newspaper 
friends as Willkie has done must be po- 
litically immortal. 

The purveyors of human interest begin 
with the matter of books. It seems Willkie 
actually reads them. Reporters who visit 
his home say that there are books all 
around his room. Yes, books—“pages and 
everything,” as the famous line in “The 
Great Gatsby” had it. This is described 
as a phenomenon only less stupefying 
than the fact that Willkie is able to stand 
up and address an audience without a 
manuscript. He can really utter sentences 
that-make sense right off the bat. This, in 
an age when speeches are supposed to 
come off the cuff, seems to be pretty dis- 
concerting. 

Examples of Willkie’s wit are strewn 
through the human-interest stories. The 
fact is that a really witty man doesn’t get 
far in politics. He is suspected of being 
erratic and unsafe. Lincoln did well, of 
course. But the pattern has run to dull- 
ness since. So much so that when the 
admiring editors and publishers of Secre- 
tary Hull’s home-town paper recently 
wanted to mention Hull’s humor, they did 
it in this choice bit of Tennessee pru- 
dence: “Sense of humor is keen but hard- 
ly noticeable.” Willkie supporters take 
note. 
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Willkie’s candidacy survives becauy 
Willkie’s qualities so far outrun the ef. 
forts of his friends to describe them. An 
it survives because, however well-estab, 
lished political rules may be, there js qj. 
ways someone who can finally break then 

Willkie is as literate as Winstoy 
Churchill, as redolent of the Americay 
scene as William Jennings Bryan and ; 
full of driving energy as Theodore Roose. 
velt. It is hard to find a parallel to illys. 
trate his qualities as a debater. I know 
of no one in public life faster on his feet 
The mangled remains of Bob Jackson’s 
boom for the New York governorship bea; 
witness to his prowess. 


7s summarize Willkie’s views op 
public questions in a space as limited a 
this would be unjust, because to sum. 
marize is to generalize, and Willkie has 
gone out of his way to be explicit. Per. 
haps his best statement, to date, is to kk 
found in the April number of Fortune. His 
program suggests how far the Roosevelt 
Administration has strayed from its earl 
objectives—objectives Willkie approved 
by casting his vote for the Democrati 
candidate in 1932. He still approves them 
A generalized attack upon business enter. 
prise, planless budgetary practice, tax poli- 
cies that repress private enterprise, the 
arrogation of unwarranted power by 
boards and commissions, a confusion of 
social and economic policies—these have 
diverted the New Deal from many of its 
objectives, he thinks. Willkie, in short, is 
an exponent of the intelligent Glenn Frank 
report on Republican policy. 

Except on foreign policy. And that re. 
quires a bit of elucidation. 

Willkie accepts the Hull reciprocity for- 
mula as a means of increasing foreign 
trade. Likewise he indicates a willingness 
to extend more aid to the Allies with 
the hope, of course, that such aid will not 
involve us in military conflict. He clearly 
hopes that the Republicans, by accepting 
Roosevelt’s foreign formulas, will be able 
to keep the debate centered in domestic 
issues. There is nothing politically naive 
about this position. It will attract thos 
who favor Roosevelt’s foreign policies. 

The impact of critical warfare on all 
sides opens an important avenue of appeal 
for Willkie’s friends. He is a strong man 
who has not minimized the need for this 
country to prepare for long and trying 
years ahead. In such times Americats 
turn toward proved executive ability. 
steady policies and conservatism. The 
American industrial plant is our best de- 
fense in any case. Getting that industrial 
plant ready to provide for the adequate 
economic and military defense of this 
continent is going to be a big job, and i! 
may occur to people that experience in 4 
big job should hardly disqualify a man for 
the Presidency. This consideration may 
yet jolt party thinking out of its accus 
tomed grooves. 
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Sunshine mellows-heat purifi 's 


RE YOU SMOKING more today? 
Remember this: The more 

you smoke, the more you need the 
throat protection of “It’s Toasted.” 
For “Toasting” removes certain harsh 


throat irritants found in all tobacco. 


Sunshine mellows — heat purifies 


—and that’s how “Toasting” works. 
At the New York World’s Fair three 


million visitors have seen how “It’s 


Toasted” —the higher heat treatr 
and the ultra-violet ray — ren 
certain harsh irritants—makes Lu 
easy on your throat. 

Try Luckies for a week. Then y 
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auctioneers — 
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